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‘Dante! Homer of the christian age ; the sacred poet of Faith’s mysteries ; hero of Thought! 
whose gloomy genius played in Styx, and pierced to Hell, and whose deep was like the abyss it 
fathomed !’ 


FLorence, during the thirteenth century, was disturbed by a series 
of cabals and divisions, which for a time threatened it with destruction, 
and rendered it an unmeet residence for the quiet and peaceful. The 
rival factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the Bianchi and Neri, were 
almost as fatal to the beautiful city, the Italian Athens, as the desolating 
war of the ‘ Roses,’ which not long after deluged fair England with the 
blood of its bravest and best. Daily skirmishes took place in the city, 
between the adherents of the different parties, and the councils of state 
were disturbed by the angry disputes of the factious leaders, too intent 
upon the struggle for favor, to care for the real interest of those who 
looked to them for guidance and support. Happy was it for those who 
living retired from the city could avoid the daily conflict; and many 
of the wealthy nobles who took no decided interest in either faction 
retired to their mansions in the country. 

Among the most lovely of the retreats which studded the banks of 
the Arno, was the palace Portonari, alike remarkable for its tasteful 
elegance and beauty of location. Its owner had in early years en- 
gaged in public life ; by turns the senator, the warrior, and the ambas- 
sador; but wearied at last with the constant exertion, and with the 
ingratitude and deception he had found among men, he retired in 
disgust, and sought happiness in the country, where he could enjoy, 
undisturbed by political excitement, the pleasures of domestic life. 
His son had taken his place in the public arena, and was one of the 
principal leaders of the Guelph party; but the Count himself found 
sufficient enjoyment in the society of his beloved wife and daughter. 
The leisure he had, gave him an opportunity for the cultivation of his 
tastes, which were of a high order. He delighted to pore over the 
works of Virgil and Homer, and would often amuse himself by painting 
upon canvass the scenes so vividly depicted by them; and though he 
guided not the pencil of a Romano nor a Guido, he was no mean pro- 
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ficient in an art which he practised for amusement — they for immor- 
tality and life. Beatrice, his daughter, was the companion of his studies ; 
and she gathered from him more classic lore than was the common 
possession of ladies of that period. Hers was a richly cultivated mind; 
and its progress and developement were a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment to her father. 

When not engaged with her father, or embroidering with her mother, 
it was her chief delight to wander about among the beautiful grounds 
attached to her father’s residence ; and her eye never wearied, nor did 
her heart ever cease to drink in the loveliness with which she was 
surrounded. On one side the silvery Arno glided along in tranquil 
beauty, bordered by the rich vineyards and dark olive-trees which give 
such peculiar depth of light and shade to an Italian landscape ; on the 
other, the undulating surface, dotted with lovely villages, formed a coup- 
dil seldom surpassed. But Beatrice’s favorite resort was the ‘ Lady’s 
Bower,’ where her father in his fondness had clustered all things bright 
and beautiful. Bocaccio himself could not more luxuriously or taste- 
fully have arranged the scene. Birds of the rarest plumage and 
sweetest notes were confined in nets so delicate and extended, that 
they could not feel themselves prisoners; shrubs from all the known 
world; the English primrose and hawthorn, the Frenchman’s darling 
mignonette, the fragrant rose and the graceful clematis, were wreathed 
with the myrtle and acacia into a foliage so dense that they were a 
perfect shelter from the noon-day sun. Marble vases filled with fresh 
flowers were scattered around; and in the centre of this little paradise 
was a jet-d’eau, which threw its sparkling dew-drops high in air, to 
be caught as they fell by vases held by fairy maids, whose beautiful 
proportions even Collini need not blush to have chiseled. On a little 
knoll which rose to meet the sun’s rays stood a dial, on which was the 
motto, ‘ Floras non numero nisi serenas ;’ ‘1 count only the hours that 
are serene ;’ and but few others had it counted for Beatrice Portonari ; 
and yet a cloud not bigger than a man’s hand had passed over the 
edge of the dial, and she feared it might increase and cover its whole 
surface. 

It was Beatrice’s invariable custom to pass the time given by her 
parents to their siesta in this sweet spot, where with her lute and 
books she whiled the time away ; yet not alone with them: her fancy 
was ever busy with those fairy castles, ‘chateaux d’Espagne,’ which 
give so much delight in the raising, but which are crushed by the first 
cloud which hovers over them; and often were her silent meditations 
interrupted by a visitant from the distant city, in the guise of a carrier- 
dove, who had been trained to bear the messages of love to the fair 
girl. The bird seemed to-know his errand would give pleasure. 
When he came, he always hovered a few moments in the air, rustling 
his wings and chirping, to attract her attention; an object quickly 
gained, for her ear seemed ever intent to catch the first sound of his 
approach. With a low whistle, she brought him to her hand, when he 
would raise his wing and show to her eager gaze the precious billet 
which he had borne for many a weary mile, and which unerring instinct 
taught him to deliver alone to her. He was always repaid for the 
faithful discharge of his duty with fond caresses. 
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On a lovely day in October, Beatrice was reclining on the soft turf, 
watching the fleecy clouds that wreathed themselves into a thousand 
fantastic shapes, when her feathered visiter broke upon the reverie 
which her fancy had conjured up. She had not expected him that day, 
but he was none the less welcome. With a trembling hand she untied 
the silken string that confined his precious burden, and with eager 
haste perused it. ‘There was that in its contents which moved the 
maiden with strong emotion. As she read, the rose-tint flushed her 
usually pale cheek, and then retreated, leaving her fairer than before. 
It told of perils and escapes; of the fear of faction; of the sudden 
insurrection in the unquiet city; but above all, it breathed a spirit of 
tenderness which hallowed even this painful picture of unhappy Flo- 
rence. ‘he messenger-bird had nestled in her bosom to find there a 
rest for its weary wings; but as if anxious to speed on its homeward 
course with some message of love, it flew to the water, dipped in its pretty 
head and soft wings, then smoothing its ruffled plumage, and com- 
pleting its rustic toilet with as much coquetry and far more grace than 
the fair belles of the cities of earth, it rested again upon Beatrice’s 
shoulder, and chirped forth a few farewell notes. ‘Stop, pretty pet,’ 
she said ; ‘I cannot let thee go without some token of remembrance ; 
else will thy master deem that thou hast been rifled by another.’ So 
drawing a turquoise ring from her finger, she tied it with the silken 
riband that confined the bouquet in her girdle to the wing of the dove, 
who circled round a few times in the air, and then his rapid wing 
was cleaving the way in the direction of Florence. 

Again and again did Beatrice read the scroll where ‘thoughts that 
breathe’ were ‘expressed in the glowing language of the poet. She 
might be pardoned if a feeling akin to pride swelled her heart, as she 
felt that she alone was the inspiration of the youthful poet. ‘No one 
knows him as J do,’ she murmured ; ‘to the world he is Duranti the 
Guelph; to me Dante, the lover-poet, the impersonation of my day- 
dreams. Would that I could but separate him from the cabals in which 
he is engaged! I tremble at the thought of the danger to which he 
has but now been exposed. I will make one more effort to obtain my 
father’s consent to our marriage, and then I can induce him to relin- 
quish these ineffectual struggles to establish the liberty of Florence !’ 

With the letter in her hand, Beatrice sought her father. When very 
young she had attracted Duranti Alghieri by her extreme beauty, which 
was altogether different from that of her country-women. Her fair 
hair fell in rich profusion over a face which it was for the poet not the 
painter to depict. Its ever-flitting expression could not be caught upon 
the cold canvass. The heavenly purity which beamed from her eyes 
gave her so spiritual a look, that no one who gazed upon her could 
think of the beauty of the woman. She was well fitted to inspire the 
poet in this world, or to be his guide in his visits to another and more 
mysterious existence. To his early love for her, which aroused his 
spirit, and afforded images and figures for his poetical mind, are we 
indebted for the most beautiful of Dante’s creations. This attachment 
had at first been repulsed by Beatrice’s father, owing to some early 
prejudice ; but finding that his daughter’s happiness depended upon his 
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consent, he had reluctantly yielded it, though he deferred their union 
from time to time, upon the plea that Duranti was too much engrossed 
by the politics of his native city to make a good husband. 

A few months previous to the period of which we are writing, a 
memorable battle had been fought between the Ghibelines and Guelphs 
at Campaldino, in which Duranti distinguished himself by his bravery ; 
but he received a severe wound which his friends hoped would extin- 
guish his fiery zeal. It only served however the more to excite it; and 
on his recovery he plunged with even more ardor into the excitements 
of the times. Count Portonari was seriously displeased, and repre- 
sented to Duranti so vividly the consequences of his rashness, that he 
promised to withdraw himself as soon as possible from the coils in 
which he had become entangled. It was at this period that Beatrice 
received the letter we have mentioned, informing her of a new out- 
break in the city, where he had himself been attacked by a party of 
the Ghibelines, and would have been sacrificed but for the opportune 
arrival of some of his friends. She could not endure to think of him 
as exposed to so many dangers which she could not share; and when 
she sought her father, it was with a determination to prevail upon him 
to give his consent to their union. 

The tender parent could not resist the entreaties of his fair child ; 
and he promised that when they repaired to Florence to celebrate the 
carnival, he would make the necessary arrangements for their nuptials. 


—_——_—— 


Ir was the time of carnival. The whole world of Florence, save 
the few who were sick, who bitterly lamented that Azrael should be 
then looking upon them with an evil eye, and the two lovers, ‘ the world 
forgetting,’ were enjoying that passionate intercourse which had been 
so long denied them. Dante read many of his compositions to Beatrice, 
and listened with delight to her playful criticisms. ‘They were indeed 
but the germ of the plant which was to bear such glorious fruit; yet 
the promise of its strength and beauty could be read in these its first 
leaves. He had already conceived the idea of writing an epic poem 
that should elevate the Italian language, which had not been thought 
to possess sufficient power for any great literary composition; but 
Dante felt that the ‘lingua vulgare’ was capable of much; and 
it was his aim to raise it to the rank of a classic tongue. How well 
he succeeded in his great endeavor, each succeeding age bears witness, 
in the immortality which it has given to him and the gentle being 
whom he has made his guide in the world of spirits. 

How full of happiness were these few days, but oh, how brief! A 
world of tender emotions and deep heart-feeling was compressed into 
them; and all his life long did Duranti Alghieri turn a backward look 
upon these, the only truly happy days which his stormy life permitted 
him to enjoy. The last day of the carnival came. On the next Beatrice 
was to return home; for her father kept sacred the days of fasting and 
penance which followed, and preferred passing them in the privacy of 
his own palace. ‘The arrangements had been made for Beatrice’s mar- 
riage at an early day in the bright and sunny month of May. There 
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was comparative peace in Florence, and Alghieri had promised to 
withdraw himself from its divisions. He was not to accompany them 
home, having many arrangements to make previous to resigning the 
offices of trust which he held under the Guelph party. With a light 
heart though a tearful eye Beatrice bade him adieu. She thought 
they were soon to meet, never again to be separated. No shadow 
cast its gloom upon the dial of her young heart; but Duranti was sad. 
A cloud was upon him which he could not remove; and a chillness 
as of death crept over him, while he watched the graceful guiding of 
her spirited jennet, as she rode away; and he could scarce return the 
smile which she gave him with the parting glance before she was'lost 
to his view. 

The travellers did not leave Florence until late in the afternoon, for 
the day had been hot, and they preferred to await a less fervid sun. 
Gaily passed the first hour or two, for Beatrice’s heart, relieved from the 
anxiety which she had long felt for her lover, was blithe and buoyant, 
and the elation of her favorite exercise made her almost unnaturally 
gay. As soon as they were out of the city, in the beautiful open cam- 
pania, she removed the velvet mask which had partly shaded her ex- 
quisite face, and which it was the custom for ladies of her rank ever to 
wear when desirous to escape observation, and yielded herself to the 
‘abandon’ of the hour. Her father listened with delight to her playful 
sallies, and her bright picturings of the happiness she should enjoy when 
united to Duranti. With love’s prophetic hand she sketched a future 
of undying fame. He was to immortalize not only himself but his age; 
he was to be the founder of a new school of Italian literature, and she 
was to place upon his brow the laurel chaplet which would be decreed 
him by the general voice. 

But now the air became oppressive; the horizon gathered clouds, 
first beautiful and bright, and varying in color like the dying dolphin, 
then growing deeper and darker, until the whole heavens were covered 
with a sable pall. The party on horseback became alarmed. They 
were still at some distance from their home, and the servants were sent 
forward to find a carriage, or to ask some shelter for the Lady Beatrice, 
who though terrified kept her jennet to its speed, and clung almost 
breathless to the saddle. But the storm burst upon them ; the heavens 
were rent with the forked ‘lightning; and the thunder, reverberating 
from the distant hills, was terrific; while the horses dashed on, mad- 
dened by the war of the elements. Beatrice was almost exhausted when 
they were met by their own carriage, which her mother, knowing they 
were to return, had despatched to meet them. The half-fainting girl 
was lifted into it, and they soon arrived at home, well-nigh dead with 
fatigue and agitation, and shivering with cold. 

Beatrice’s angelic spirit had been enclosed, as is often the case, in too 
frail a casket ; and those who looked upon her often prophesied that 
she was a flower destined in its bud for heaven; meet offering for that 
holy shrine! It was soon evident to all about her that Disease had 
laid his withering hand upon her. ‘The unnatural excitement of her 
spirits ended in delirum. A messenger was despatched to Florence 
for an eminent physician, and to Duranti, informing him of her illness. 
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The physician arrived the same night, and his sad looks, as he sur- 
veyed the fair girl, indicated his fears; but there was hope that the youth 
of the patient would enable her to triumph over the malady. ‘The ser- 
vant brought back the letter for Duranti: he was not in Florence, hav- 
ing been suddenly summoned to Pisa by the illness of an uncle to whom 
he was much attached Portonari hesitated whether to send for him 
thither; but at length decided that it might be unnecessary thus to 
alarm him. 

For several days Beatrice continued delirious, and in her wanderings 
she fancied Dante by her bed-side. She talked to him ever of love and 
of poetry; exhorted him to immortalize himself by some great work. 
Again she would reproach him for not being near her, and in such 
agonizing tones, that her father despatched amessenger to bring him 
to his villa without delay. But the days of his daughter were numbered. 
Her delirium ceased, but every hour wasted her little strength. Very 
beautiful it was, and yet most sad, to see that fair girl sinking so gently 
to her last sleep ! ! She asked once for her lover, and being ‘told that a 

messenger had been sent for him, she did not again speak of him, 
although her countenance brightened, and her glance was eager and 
anxious at the least sound without. She felt that the sands of life were 
wasting swiftly, and her only aim seemed to be to administer comfort 
to her parents; to reconcile them to her irreparable loss. 

‘Toward evening of the eighth day of her illness, she begged to be 
placed upon a couch near the window, and to have the curtain undrawn, 
that she might once more see the beautiful sun, which was never more to 
gild those loved scenes for her eyes. She gazed upon it long and earnestly; 
and as she lay with the last rays of the sinking god upon her features, 
she looked like the angel she was so soon to become. All earthly taint 
seemed gone; when suddenly a painful shade crossed her face, and 
she murmured: ‘ Mother in Heaven! holy and pure! for thy blessed 
Son’s sake, bless him, bless him!’ Then turning to her weeping pa- 
rents she said: ‘ Will you be father and mother to him — to my beloved? 
Would I could once more have seen htm — only to bless him! But it may 
not be! ‘Tell him to live for Beatrice. She will watch over him: 
though her mortal body has left him for ever, her soul will still be in 
communion with his. She will be his guardian, his friend. And now 
your blessing, my beloved parents! Forgivé me if I have ever been un- 
dutiful. The cold grasp of death is upon me! . . . I must leave 
you! . . . I must be gone!’ 

She closed her glazing eyes; her lips moved as if in prayer; one 
slight shudder passed over her frame ; and that angelic spirit had left its 
beautiful tenement for its native home. 

The passionate grief of tte mother and the agony of the father it were 
impossible to depict. Life had lost for them its charm; and they longed 
to lay themselves beside the cold insensate marble, which was all that 
was left them of their heart’s best treasure. But even in this most 
trying hour they thought of Duranti Alghieri; his long attachment, and 
the heart-rending surprise which awaited him. They dreaded his 
arrival, which they knew could not long be delayed. That night he 
came. His impatient summons at the door was soon answered ; and 
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breathless with agitation he demanded of the trembling servant: ‘ How 
is the Lady Beatrice?’ Before he could answer, Count Portonari met 
him in the hall. 

With a strong effort the father composed himself and said: ‘ Come 
with me, my son, and you shall see her; but be calm, and pray for 
strength.’ 

The fearful truth flashed upon Dante’s heart; but there was that in 
the father’s deportment which awed and silenced the stern conflict of 
his soul. They passed on through the various apartments until they 
came to Beatrice’s door. Portonari paused for a moment; then open- 
ing it, he turned to Dante: ‘ Enter my son,’ said he, ‘ and behold all 
that is left us of our earthly treasure!’ A veil must be drawn over the 
agony of that hour. Dante could scarcely believe that his soul’s idol, 
the ‘ pulse of his heart,’ had indeed gone. But the sad paraphernalia 
of death surrounded her. ‘The wax tapers were burning at her head 
and feet, and the black cross lay upon her bosom. <A changed being 


was Duranti Alghieri, when he went forth from that silent chamber of 
death. 


Love has been often said to form the whole of woman’s being, while 
it is but an episode in the busy, bustling life of man. But if Duranti 
Alghieri’s love for Beatrice Portonari was an episode, it was one that 
colored his whole after-existence, and deepened the violet hues of his 
poetical temperament to darkest purple; casting gloom and shadow 
over all his stormy and unquiet life. Had Beatrice lived in his own 
happy home, the spirit of unrest in Dante’s bosom would have been 
exorcised, and his interests centred there. He would not have plunged 
headlong into the political divisions and excitements of Florence; but 
this very circumstance probably brings him down to us a greater man 
than if he had been nursed in the lap of repose. The noblest works of 
genius have been produced in times of tumult and confusion, and the 
most powerful minds have been developed by those trying occasions 
which crush the weak; when every man must be his own master, and 
the boldest heart can alone take precedence. Dante and Milton afford 
striking examples of the effect of political excitements upon a high order 
of epic mind. They were similarly situated, both struggling for liberty ; 
both suffering neglect and persecution for ‘their principles; and both 
finding a resource against enemies and the world’s struggles in the 
creations of their fancy. 

Macau ey, with his diamond-nibbed pen, has drawn a beautiful par- 
allel between these gifted men. ‘Their poetry,’ he observes, ‘ has in a 
great measure taken its character from their moral qualities. They 
are not egotists. ‘They rarely obtrude their idiosyncracies on their 
readers. ‘They have nothing in common with those beggars after fame 
who extort a pittance from the compassion of the inexperienced by 
exposing the nakedness and sores of their own minds; yet it would be 
difficult to name two writers whose works have been more completely 
though undesignedly colored by their personal feelings. 'The charac- 
ter of Milton was distinguished by loftiness of thought; that of Dante 
by intensity of feeling. “Tn every line of the Divine Comedy we dis- 
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cern the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with misery. 
There is perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly sorrow- 
ful. ‘The melancholy of Dante was no fantastic caprice. It was not, 
as far as at this distance of time we can judge, the effect of external 
circumstances, It was from within. Neither love nor glory, neither 
the conflicts of the earth nor the hope of heaven, could dispel it. It 
twined every consolation and every pleasure into its own nature. It 
resembled that noxious Sardinian soil, of which the intense bitterness 
is said to have been perceptible even in its honey. His mind was, in the 
noble language of the Hebrew poet, ‘a land of darkness, as darkness 
itself, and where the light was as darkness!’ ‘The gloom of his char- 
acter discolors all the passions of men and all the face of nature, and 
tinges with its own livid hue the flowers of Paradise and the glories of 
the Eternal Throne. .All the portraits of him are singularly character- 
istic. No person can look on the features, noble to ruggedness, the 
dark furrows of the cheek, the haggard and woful stare of the eye, the 
sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt that they belonged 
to a man too sensitive to be happy. 

‘Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover, and like Dante 
had been unfortunate in ambition and love. He had survived his health 
and his sight, the comforts of his home and the prosperity of his party. 
Of the great men by whom he had been distinguished at his entrance 
into life, some had been taken away from the evil to come, some had 
carried into foreign climes their unconquerable hatred of oppression ; 
some were pining in dungeons, and some had poured forth their blood 
on the scaffold. That hateful proscription facetiously termed the ‘ Act 
of Indemnity and Oblivion’ had set a mark on the poor blind, deserted 
poet, and held him up by name to the hatred of a profligate court and 
an inconstant people. Venal and licentious scribblers, with just suf- 
ficient talent to clothe the thoughts of a pander in the style of a 
bell-man, were the favorite writers of the sovereign and the public. It 
was a loathsome horde, which could be compared to nothing so fitly as 
to the rabble of Comus; grotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, 
dropping with wine and bloated with gluttony. Amidst these his Muse 
was placed like the chaste Lady of the Masque, lofty, spotless, and 
serene ; to be chattered at, pointed at, and grinned at, by the whole rab- 
ble of satyrs and goblins. If ever despondency and asperity could be 
excused in any man, it might have been in Milton. But the strength 
of his mind overcame every calamity. Neither blindness, nor gout, 
nor age, nor domestic afflictions, nor political disappointments, nor abuse, 
nor proscription, nor neglect, had power to disturb his sedate and ma- 
jestic patience. His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they 
were singularly equable. His temper was serious and stern, but it was 
a temper which no sufferings could render fretful or sullen. Hence it 
was that though he wrote the Paradise Lost at a time of life when im- 
ages of beauty and tenderness are in general beginning to fade, even 
from those minds in which they have not been effaced by anxiety and 
disappointment, he adorned it with all that is most lovely and delight- 
ful in the physical and moral world. His poetry reminds us of the pin- 
nacles of Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairy-land, are 
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embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic elevations. ‘The roses and 
myrtles bloom unchilled on the verge of the avalanche.’ 

Such is the distinction between these two great poets. Had they 
changed birth-places, their peculiar dispositions would have seemed 
adapted to or influenced by the varying climates. Milton’s radiant and 
beautiful spirit seemed to have been born under the sunny skies of Italy, 
where no cloud dims the brightness of the heavens; while Dante’s 
fitful, gloomy temperament seemed more fitted to be the child of the 
fogs and storms of England. 

Dante’s early life was a happy one. His family was one of the most 
ancient in Florence. Some records say that Eliseus, the father of the 
race, existed in the time of Julius Cesar; but this idea has been 
rejected ; yet it is allowed that he acquired great distinction in the reign 
of Charlemagne, when he removed from Rome to Florence. One of 
the descendants of this Eliseus married into the noble family of the 
Aldighieri or Alghieri of Ferrara, and his son assumed his mother’s 
name, and became the immediate ancestor of Dante, who was born at 
Florence in the month of May, 1265, and christened by the name of 
Duranti, afterward abbreviated to the one he has rendered so immortal. 

Visions, prophecies, dreams, and many remarkable events, pointed 
him out for a wonderful child; and according to Bocaccio this light of 
Italy, by the special grace of God, was welcomed at his birth by as 
many lofty hopes as tender caresses. His father died too early to see 
any of the predictions verified; but his mother cherished them in her 
heart, and strengthened by them, performed with unwearied faithfulness 
her maternal duties. Dante was placed very early under the tuition of 
Brunetto Latinti, one of the first scholars of the age, and he fostered 
and developed with great care the powers which early showed them- 
selves in the young Duranti. He had not only a great taste for poetry, 
but a decided talent for music and painting, which he cultivated with 
great success. One of his early and strong friendships was formed 
with Giotto and Aderigo, then the universal themes of admiration for 
their paintings, the taste for which art was just beginning to revive in 
Italy. Giotto begged as a favor that he might be permitted to take his 
portrait ; so that we have the portrait of the first poet of his age drawn 
by the first painter of his time. 

Like the head of our modern satanic school of poetry, Byron, Dante 
was very young when he first felt that love which has indelibly asso- 
ciated the name of Beatrice Portonari with his works and himself. In 
his ninth year he was invited to keep May-day with several young com- 
panions at her father’s, when the quiet, gentle beauty of the young 
‘ Brice,’ as she was called, attracted him; and the sentiment in a few 
years became the absorbing passion of his being. To this he attributes 
the early exercise of his muse, and the following sonnet is the first of 
his printed ones. It is an address to the initiated in love, who could 
alone be supposed to understand him: 

‘To every captive soul and gentle heart, 
For whom I sing, what sorrows strange I prove ! 
I wish all grace ; and may their master Love 


Present delight and happy hopes impart : 
Two thirds of night were spent, but brightly clear 
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The stars were shining, when surprised I saw 
Love, whom to worship is my will and law ! 

Glad was his aspect, and he seemed to bear 

My own heart in his hand, while on his arms, 
Garmented in her many-folded vest, 

Madonna lay, with gentle sleep oppressed ; 

But he awoke her, filled with soft alarms, 

And with that burning heart in humble guise 

Did feed her, till in gloom the vision fled my eyes.’ 


We cannot but believe that the acount which Dante has himself 
given of his early passion was too much exaggerated by the warmth of 
his imagination; but it shows what an absorbing power it had upon 
him; and we can imagine how deeply the severing of a tie which had 
been cherished for so many years must have affected him, although he 
says he was prepared for it by visions and prophecies. But he strug- 
gled with his grief, entered again into the service of the republic, and 
instead of brooding upon his loss, kept his mind active with politics 
or his literary pursuits. But he was not happy; and his friends, 
deeming that marriage would be the most effectual cure for disappointed 
affection, persuaded him to receive a wife at their hands; an undertak- 
ing compared by Bocaccio to that of ‘a physician who should endeavor 
to cure an acute fever by fire, or an ague by immersion in snow or 
ice ; or to refresh any one sick and feeble by carrying him from the 
sweet air of Italy into the burning heats of sandy Lybia or the eternal 
gloom of Mount Rhodope; ‘ for certainly,’ says he, ‘no one else would 
ever have conceived the notion of curing amorous tribulations with a 
wife !’ 

On this homeopathic principle Dante married Gemma di Monetto di 
Donati, a woman of high birth and fortune, and one who would improve 
and strengthen his political connexions; but her jealous and imperi- 
ous temper kept him constantly unhappy. His heart was devoted to 
the memory of Beatrice, and he could not give that love which Gemma 
herself yielded, and which her heart craved. This early sowed the 
seeds of discord between them, and they reaped a whirlwind of unhap- 
piness, which blighted their lives, destroyed all harmony and domestic 
comfort, and made Dante an alien from his home as well as his country, 
and so embittered his existence that even the sweet bonds of parent and 
child lost their power over him, and he became a neglectful and unlov- 
ing father. But he suffered less from this cause, from the active occu- 
pation of his mind in the affairs of the republic. It is reported that 
he was sent on fourteen embassies, and in all he is said to have had dis- 
tinguished success. 

But unfortunately for Dante’s political prospects, an under-current 
of discord and faction was at work, which soon welled up, destroying 
the delusive peace which had rested for a short time upon Florence. 
New difficulties broke out between the Neri and the Bianchi; the hatchet 
was unburied, and daily aggressions were committed by each party. 
Dante, whose superiority of intellect placed him at the head of the Bi- 
anchi, was deputed to Pope Boniface to implore his aid in their cause ; 
but the pontiff secretly favored the Neri, and though he received Dante 
kindly and promised him his influence, it was only to lull his suspicions 
and to transfer the power to hisown hands. This it was that gave Dante 
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his hatred of the priests, and excited him to the burning satire against 
them all, the pope and cardinals especially, which is found in his 
‘ Commedia.’ 

The sentence of banishment was soon pronounced upon six hundred 
of the Bianchi, and to that of Dante was added a fine of eight thou- 
sand livres; and in default of payment his estates and goods were 
confiscated, on the trivial excuse of mismanagement of public money ; 
but the high name which he bore for integrity refutes the charge. This 
severe sentence was pronounced on the 27th January, 1302; and on 
the tenth of March in the same year it was repeated, with the addition 
that if he was found within the territories of Florence he should be 
burnt alive. What a disgrace to the republic was this act, which from 
political motives alone proscribed the noblest ornament of the age, and 
banished the poet and the patriot from his country! Not all the statues, 
paintings, and inscriptions which were afterward offered to his memory 
could atone for this injury, which was not so much a disgrace to Dante 
as to the country which, blinded by prejudice, could not appreciate him. 

From this time Dante, an exile from his beloved Florence, was a 
wanderer over Italy, and none of his chroniclers have been able to 
trace the exact course of his various pilgrimages. His first sojourn 
however was at Arezzo, where a party of the Bianchi had fortified 
themselves. Here they formed the plans which resulted in the sudden 
attack upon Florence, which took place the very night that Petrarch 
was born. ‘Their hopes of success were very sanguine, but they were 
totally discomfited ; and with this failure Dante lost all the little hope 
he had nourished of being restored to his home. While at Arezzo 
he formed an intimacy with Basone da Gubbio, a nobleman of great 
merit, whose friendship cheered and solaced him under his misfortunes. 
After wandering about for two or three years, now at Padua, then at 
Lunigiani, where he was kindly received by the Marquis Morello 
Malaspina, he went to Gubbio; and there tradition reports that in the 
convent of St. Croce, near the place, he composed a large portion of 
his poems. His chamber is even now shown; and a marble bust with 
a suitable inscription has been placed in it, to commemorate the spot. 

Some portion of his ‘Commedia’ was composed in Florence ; and it 
is said that his wife rescued seven cantos with difficulty from the popu- 
Jace, when they pillaged his house, and sent them to him while he was 
with the Marquis Malaspina. After leaving Gubbio he went to Ve- 
rona, to which place he was attracted by the kindness of Francesco 
and Alborno Scaligori, who jointly exercised the sovereign authority. 
They were patrons of all literary merit, and felt a peculiar sympathy 
for Dante’s distressed state ; but although honored by them, his restless 
spirit could not be content. He was unfitted by his irritable feelings 
for a residence at court; and annoyed by some fancied coldness on the 
part of his noble patrons; he withdrew to the French capital, which 
was during the thirteenth century more celebrated than any other city 
in the world for its learning and philosophy. While here, Dante’s 
mind was not unemployed; for by constant training he had prepared it 
for the discussion of the most abstruse questions; and his reputation 
having preceded him, he was called upon by the literary institutions for 
theses on many subjects connected with theology and logic. 
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The constant excitement, however, and the restless feeling of being 
without a home, had now almost worn him out, and he ardently wished 
for some place where he might repose in quiet, and pursue undisturbed 
the studies to which he now devoted himself. He had resigned all 
hope of rescuing Florence from its state of degradation, and his mind 
turned with loathing from all farther political excitement. He was 
therefore well prepared to accept the invitation which he at this time 
received, to find a home with Guido Novello da Polenta, lord of Ra- 
venna, a nobleman of distinguished worth, who had truly sympathized 
with the sufferings of Dante, and who feared that his unsettled life 
would extinguish the torch which had lighted up so brilliantly the 
Egyptian darkness of Italian literature. Here at last, in the beautiful 
city of Ravenna, soothed by the assiduous kindness of his friend and 
patron, did Dante find that peace which he had so long sought ; and his 
freed mind poured itself forth in psalms and penitential hymns, which 
still remain as monuments of his piety, and beautiful specimens of his 
poetical taste. 

But Dante could not long enjoy this happy state of repose. Guido 
became involved in a war with the Venetians, which he found so injuri- 
ous to his state, that he determined to negotiate if possible with the 
haughty republic; and knowing the experience of his guest in all 
these matters, he solicited him to undertake the embassy. Reluctantly 
did Dante once more come forth on the arena of public life; but he 
could not refuse Guido’s request, and accordingly with a suitable reti- 
nue he proceeded to Venice; but so determined was the opposition of 
the Venetians to Ravenna that they would not even admit the ambas- 
sador to an audience; and he was obliged to return without having 
succeeded in the object of his mission. No blame attached to him, 
but the mortification sank deep into his susceptible heart; and from 
this time an unconquerable sadness oppressed him, which so wore upon 
his frame, debilitated as it was by previous suffering, that in September, 
1320, he died. 

His death was bitterly lamented by Guido and all Ravenna, and they 
showed their love and respect for him by the honors which were ren- 
dered him. The coarse Franciscan robe which he had worn for some 
time was replaced by rich garments, suitable to his birth and genius, 
and the trappings of the funeral were as gorgeous as if he himself had 
been the lord of the land rather than a travelling exile. Guido pro- 
nounced an eulogy upon him, and he was laid in his long rest in the 
Franciscan church at Ravenna. Cardinal Bembo a few years after 
erected a splendid monument to his memory, a tribute scarcely needed ; 
for the writings of Duranti Alghieri will remain a fitting monument to 
his genius, long after the costly pile reared by his friend shall have 
been destroyed by the elements. 

It was nearly a century before Italy was aroused to a sense of the 
greatness of Dante’s genius, and the vast debt which she owed to him 
for exhuming the Muse, who, covered by the lava of ages, was forgotten 
and unsought, even in the asylum to which she had fled when exiled 
from her native Greece. But though tardily accomplished, the amende 
honorable was at length made to Dante’s memory ; and the fifteenth 
century saw Florence humbly begging for his hallowed remains, 
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that they might rest in his loved birth-soil, and that she might atone to 
the honored dead for the neglect of the exiled and discarded living. 
But vain was the petition! Ravenna valued too highly the relics of the 
poet, and Duranti’s body was permitted that repose which his living spirit 
so vainly sought. ‘The disappointed Florentines were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with causing his portrait, painted by Giotto, to be hung 
with a suitable inscription in a public place; and they instituted a pro- 
fessorship to explain the divine mysteries of the Commedia, the chair 
of which was filled first by Bocaccio, then successively by the most 
learned men in Florence. Bologna, Pisa, Venice, and other towns 
soon followed the example of Florence; and all Italy resounded with 


the name of Dante, the creator of their poetical language and the 
father of their poetry. 


TEE FILO? 8? Fes 


* One deed of heroism on board this boat should not be left unrecorded. A letter from Buffalo informs us that the pilot stood by 


his post at the wheel, keeping the head of the steam-boat to the shore, until he burned to death! His name we believe was 
+ + , 
LUTHER FULLER. ALBany DarLy ADVERTISER. 


I. Iv. 


Tue lake’s broad bosom gently met |The boats have left the vessel’s side — 
And fondly clasped its bride, | Will he forsake it too ? 

As fair a bark as ever yet |The helmsman turn’d away in pride, 
Was wedded to its tide. The bravest of the crew: 

How few of all that vessel bore He only heeds the bitter prayer, 

Deemed as they skimmed the waters o’er | Love’s last embrace, in sad despair — 
And saw the bright sun set, These wrung a heart full true : 

And gazed upon the fading shore, What agony to perish here, 

That they should see that land no more! | With home and help so very near! 


il. Vv. 


A smother’d sound the pilot heard — Ye who can feel for others’ wo, 
Full suddenly it came, Who mourn the many lost, 
And quicker than his anxious word For him shall no sad tear-drop flow, 
Forth flash’d the living flame ! Who perish'd at his post ? 
A painted sky above him glow’d, O Deatu, these are thy triumphs ; these 
Purple the waves around him flow’ d; Attest thy kingly sovereignties : 
He heard them call his name, Thou ral'st the human host 
As hovering between fire and flood Upon the land, and on the seas, 
The hapless, trembling victims stood ! Where’er the white sail woos the breeze ! 


itl. vi. 


‘Turn, pilot! turn us to the land!’ But yet there 1s, which scorns thy art, 
Nor needs the pilot more ; Unconquer’d, unconfin’d, 
The faithful bark obeys his hand, The purpose of a noble heart — 
And seeks the distant shore : A brave heroic mind ! 
Not for himself his skill he tried ; Though storms may gather, fears beset, 
For his own sake he might have plied, | And hope depart, there lingers yet 
Like his compeers, the oar ; A strength thou canst not bind ; 
But for the forms that clung beside Which wakes yet soothes our sad ‘regret, 
The wreck, with none but him to guide !/ And which we never can forget. 
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T HE GRAVE. 






How many hopes are laid to rest within Dratn’s chill abode ! 
How many down that shadowy vale in life’s dull eve have trode ; 
And many, torn from hours of bliss when all was bright and blest — 
A mighty power which none may quell hath hushed them into rest ! 
While lite was in its spring-time glow, while Joy unfurled his wing, 
And all the themes of young delight were fresh and blossoming ; 
When the promise of existence shone a rainbow to-the view, 
And over green and sunny spots Time’s fleeting pinion flew ! 






Look to the past ! — what multitudes have to the dust gone down ! 
Age with its pale and silvery brow, Youth with its flowery crown ; 
Love with its deep and burning sighs, its broken chain of bliss — 
How doth the cold and gloomy tomb shut out its happiness ! 
Ambition with his eye of pride, the Victor with his wreath, 

Mark how his crimson chariot-wheels sink in the surge of Death ! 
Lo! the dark clouds around him close, dim waves above him roll ; 
The casket perishes in death — but where’s the gem, the souL ? 









But till the heavens shall be no more, the unconscious dust hall! lie ; 
What though its mould was beautiful as summer's tinted sk 

What though the rose-lip curled in smiles— though light was on the brow ? 
Ye that have loved the faded dead, what is their beauty now ? 

The eyes whose kind and kindling glance like sunshine fell around, 

In hours of youth’s untroubled year, when earth was Eden-ground ; 

How hath the seal of Death eclipsed their light for evermore, 
Which shone so brightly eloquent on childhood’s pictured shore ! 


With embryo buds the spring may come, and in the o’er-arching sky 
Through fragrant airs on golden wing its birds may wander by ; 
They may waft their blithesome cadences to man’s delighted ear, 
As they dance along like living flowers through the blue atmosphere ; ; 
But will their chant within the halls of the ¢ last conqueror’ be, 

And will the tuneless ear of Death e’er drink their melody ? 

Will the gale bear fragrance on its wing, and dust receive it not ?— 
Dust, which is all insensible, with ev ery dream forgot ? 


















What though the calm luxuriant bowers in summer beauty wave, 
And fresh contented fields lie green around the noiseless grave ? 
What though the gorgeous clouds are piled along the sunset sky ? 
Oh! can the y rouse that dreamless sleep — unseal the slumberer’s eye ! 
Though the autumn leaves are eddying by, borne on the mournful wind, A 
Have “they the power that awful spell of silence to unbind ? 
Will the sleeper answer unto sighs to the night-breezes given, 
When Sorrow lifts her musing eye, to pierce the depths of heaven ? 





Then when the time is long and sad wherein the dust must lie, 
Shut from the changing scenes of earth and the more varying sky ; 
When by the dull unseemly worm pale Beauty’s form is pressed, 
While the fluttering thrills of j joy and hope stir not the moveless breast ; 
When the lessons of earth’s vanity is on the marble writ, 
i Why should the careless sons of men cease to remember it ? , 
Why should the spirit’s eye be closed, when Faith can point the way 
To a ‘better land’ where care is not, in Heaven’s unshadowed day ! 
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The Attorney. 


CHAPTER VII. 


— 


As Wi kins went through the streets, there was that busy within 
him which made him shun the face of man. For in his mind and 
heart and soul there was a depth of misery mingled with hate, fear, 
and fury, that beggared all that he had ever felt before. Yet his course 
was onward. He would not pause; he would not think. He was like 
the stricken beast that dashes madly on, tracking its path with its own 
blood, but bearing the arrow in its side. When he left the attorney’s 
office, although it was late at night, and but few were stirring, he 
shrank from the frequented streets. He sometimes walked rapidly on 
and sometimes ran. At one time a solitary man was coming along, 
and Wilkins darted through a dark alley like a hunted malefactor, to 
avoid meeting him. Another time he stopped and looked listlessly at 
the black sky; and then went on muttering and talking to himself, and 
uttering curses low and deep, which sent a chill to the heart of the few 
stragglers who happened to brush past, and made them quicken their 
steps until they were far away from so ill-omened a neighbor. 

Yet with all his wretchedness there was no swerving from his course ; 
no shrinking from his task. With a feeling of desolation that was 
eating into his very heart ; with a consciousness of crime that was truly 
fearful ; with the awful conviction that Gop himself had raised his 
hand against him, and had written his malediction upon him in charac- 
ters that every man could read; with a love for his wife which poverty 
and suffering for a time had stifled, but which was now kindling into 
fresh existence; together with remorse acting upon a disposition 
fierce, wayward, and yet irresolute, had driven him half mad; he still 
breasted his way on, cursing and cursed; wretched in his own heart, 
and a source of wretchedness to others. He went on his way blindly, 
without caring what direction he sought, but instinctively he took the 
course to his own house. 

All was dark. He paused and looked up at the window, where he 
was in the habit of seeing his wife watching for his arrival. But no 
one was there. Muttering something between his teeth, he strode 
through the narrow passage and tried the door. It was locked, and 
resisted his efforts. ‘Thrusting his hand in his great-coat pocket, he 
drew from it a key, unlocked the door, and with the air of one who 
expected and was resolved to meet something disagreeable, flung it 
open until it struck the wall and rattled on the hinges. The room 
was dark, with the exception of the light which struggled in from the 
dim lamps in the street. Slamming the door behind him, he groped his 
way to a cup-board, and taking a flint and steel, succeeded in striking 
a light. Holding it high above his head, he looked wistfully about 
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him, examining every part of the room, and pausing at every sound. 
All however bore the mark of desertion. The fire-place was filled 
with ashes, and one or two half-burnt brands of wood were lying on 
the hearth. The table remained as it was on the night that he had 
driven his wife from him. The bread, the cold meat, the very chair 
in which she had sat, and the peg from which she had taken her hat 
and cloak, were all there. 

So she was gone, and there was no chance of her return! He had 
buoyed himself up with a faint and half-acknowledged hope that she 
would come back, and would humbly beg to be forgiven. He had 
expected a severe struggle ; that when they parted, it would be amid 
tears, supplications, and protestations on her part; and that he would 
stand before her in the light of a husband whom deep wrong had 
rendered stern and inflexible. For this he was prepared. He had 
expected to choose his own time for the consummation of his purpose. 
She had borne sc much, so long and so patiently, that he thought 
there was no limit to her endurance. But he had overtasked her at 
last. She had deserted one who had broken his vow to love and protect 
her, and had thrown herself upon the charity of a world — the poor 
and wretched only know how ‘cold and heartless.’ He searched, in 
hopes of finding something to tell where she was; but there was noth- 
ing of the kind. Every thing was undisturbed as he had left it; and 
all so quiet and so sad! And there was something so solemn yet 
reproachful in the dead silence, that he experienced a strange sensa- 
tion of fear, and scarcely dared to remain alone in that melancholy 
room. He opened the closet, looked under the bed, behind the chairs ; 
and yet he could not tell why, he was strangely restless. His foot 
struck against something on the floor, and he picked it up. It was a 
small needle-case which he had given to his wife a long time previously, 
There was nothing either curious or uncommon about it; and he had 
often seen it; but he held it to the light, and examined it again and 
again, and then laid it gently on the table, as if he feared the slightest 
touch might break it. He felt an unusual thickness gathering in his 
throat. Walking across the room, he flung himself on a chair, and 
folding his arms, attempted to whistle; but the same feeling of suf- 
focation rose in his throat and stopped him. Mauttering a curse upon 
himself, he sprang up, and pulling his hat over his eyes, paced rapidly 
up and down the room. Once or twice he paused, as he heard a female 
voice. But it was only that of some person in the street, and shaking 
his head, he continued his walk. At length he again went to the cup- 
board and opened it. A few shillings and some copper coins were lying 
on the lower shelf. 

‘She has not even taken that!’ muttered he; ‘gone without a 
cent to keep her from starving! God!— what will shedo! She must 
die, or . As the thought of her, driven by hunger and distress to 
something worse, flashed across his mind, his eyes glared; he gasped 
for breath, and his limbs shook so that he could scarcely support him- 
self. ‘It must not be. It shall not! No, no!— Lucy driven to that ! 
No, no! — by G—d! it would make me mad! [’ll look for her. Ha! 
what ’s this?— a tear! Poh! this is mere weakness. Let her go; 
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yes, fet her! It’s what I want, and will save me trouble in what I’ve 
got to do.’ 

Mastering the better impulses which were unnerving him, he seated 
himself, and leaning his head on the table began to reflect in what 
manner he might best effect his purpose. It was long before he could 
sufficiently command his feelings even tothink. His mind was filled with 
strong misgivings ; for although his wife had hitherto been almost his 
slave, yet the resolution displayed by her on the preceding night con- 
vinced him that she would not sit silently under an attack against her 
fame. Jack Phillips too, whose name he intended to link in guilt with 
hers, he feared. He had once been his friend, and professed to be so 
still, and he knew him to be bold and resolute. He felt sure that he 
would resist a charge which was to be made against him to the last, 
and would hurl back upon him accusations which he dreaded to meet. 
No alternative however presented itself; for there was no other upon 
whom he could fix it with a sufficient coloring of truth to justify even 
suspicion. But how to commence! 

The more he reflected on it, the more difficult it seemed. He had 
just settled in his mind that the next time he met Phillips he would 
accuse him to his face, and then trust to the tried sagacity of Bolton 
to pilot him through, when a sharp knock at the door interrupted him. 
‘It might be Lucy!’ His face brightened, and he said: ‘Come in!’ 

The door opened, and in walked a young man of about four-and- 
twenty. If ever a face bore the stamp of frank and open honesty, his 
did ; and as he entered the room and saluted Wilkins, his voice was full 
of that honest gladness which the heart instinctively springs forward 
to meet, even in a stranger. 


‘No fire, and all dark!’ said he after his first salutation. ‘ Where is 
your wife ? v 


Wilkins attempted to look him in the face, but his eye quailed, and 
he made no answer. 

‘ Are you deaf, George?’ asked the other; ‘ where is your wife ?’ 

‘No, I ain’t,’ said Wilkins sullenly. ‘She’s out. I suppose you 
can see that, can’t you?’ 

‘I’m not blind,’ said the young man calmly, looking steadily at 
Wilkins, but without the slightest appearance of anger at his harsh 
language. ‘There was a pause. 

At last Wilkins said in a low tone: ‘ You said you were not blind, 
Jack Phillips.’ He fixed his eyes on the face of the young man with 
the cowed yet dogged stare of one who has resolved that he would look 
his opponent down. Phillips quietly answered : 

‘I did say so.’ 

‘Nor am I’ 

‘What do you mean? Speak out!’ said Phillips, with more impa- 
tience than he had hitherto shown. 

Wilkins turned deadly pale, and rose to his feet. He tottered as he 
did so, and his fingers clutched convulsively. He walked straight 
to the door, locked’ it, put the key in his pocket, went back to the 
table, up to Phillips, and stood in front of him, face to face. The 
young man watched him without a word; and when he had locked the 
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door, and stood thus menacingly before him, neither muscle nor feature 
evinced the slightest emotion. 

Wilkins opened his vest, and with his fore-finger touched the handle 
of his dirk, and then buttoned his vest to the throat. 

‘Did you see that?’ said he, watching the effect of the action upon 
his visiter. 

‘I did,’ replied Phillips, quietly. 

‘Well; what answer have you to make to it?’ 

‘ This !’ said Phillips, for the first time warming into anger: ‘I deal 
not with such cut-throat weapons as that; nor do I know what the 
devil you would be at to-night; but here’s my answer.’ He held 
before him a fist which equalled in size the head of a small child; ‘ and 
by heaven! if I see your fingers approaching that dirk again I'll 
strangle you on the spot! I can do it — you know it; and by G—d I 
will! That’s my answer !’ 

As he spoke he drew nearer to Wilkins, to be ready to execute his 
purpose ; but after eyeing him for a moment, he said: 

‘I didn’t come here to quarrel. It’s a late hour, I know; but I 
knew you’d be up, and I wanted to see you about a matter of some 
consequence : I’ve been here later than this, before now.’ 

‘I know you have,’ said Wilkins; ‘I know that. I’m glad to see 
some honesty left; you admit that. He admits that! Ha! ha!’ He 
laughed so savagely that Phillips looked at him, and began to debate 
within himself the propriety of strangling him at once; but seeing no 
immediate danger, he deferred it for the present, and answered : 

‘Of course Ido. Why not?’ 

‘Oh! no reason in the world — none at all; especially if it’s true. 
Go on — go on; do go on!’ 

‘What ails you?’ exclaimed Phillips, surveying him from head to 
foot. ‘You seem out of your senses. Are you drunk, or mad, or 
what ?’ 

‘What ails me?’ exclaimed Wilkins fiercely, and. gradually working 
himself up to a pitch of anger, to enable him boldly to make his inter- 


ded charge; ‘perhaps you don’t know, and perhaps you would like 
me to tell you.’ 


‘Yes, I would.’ 

‘ Well then,’ said he, ‘ Lucy, my wife; I thought her all she should 
be. I was a cursed blind fool — had no misgivings. I let her have her 
own way; was away most of the day, and never suspected any thing 
amiss until a friend gave me a hint.’ 

‘ Who was that friend?’ demanded Phillips, in a clear, calm voice. 

Wilkins hesitated, and at length refused to give the name. 

‘ Well — go on,’ said Phillips in the same cold tone. 

Wilkins went on. ‘I would n’t believe it at first, but it was made 
too clear, and I found him out too.’ 

‘Who ’s the man?’ demanded Phillips, sternly. 

Wilkins was silent; but he set his teeth, and his eyes glowed as he 
fixed them on the face of his questioner. 

‘Who’s the man?’ repeated Phillips. 

‘You — you— you!’ screamed Wilkins, springing forward and 
striking him a violent blow at each word. ‘ You are the man!’ 
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Phillips grasped him by the wrists, and pinioning them with a strength 
which he could not resist, held him off. 

‘I would half murder you for that, but that I think you are mad or 
drunk. ‘There ’s not one word of truth in what you have said. It’s a 
lie from beginning to end; and you know it!’ He flung him from him 
as if he had been a child. 

Wilkins sprang up and clenched his fists. His dark, sallow com- 
plexion grew almost black, and his eye wandered over the person of his 
opponent with a malignity of purpose that would have made one less 
courageous tremble. 

‘Don’t strike me again!’ exclaimed Phillips, in a quick stern tone ; 
‘don’t do it; or I’ll crush every bone in your body!’ 

For a moment the two stood on the eve of collision; but Wilkins 
knew too well the strength of the man he had to deal with; and with 
an attempt at moderation he said: 

‘Now I’ve told you who the man is, I suppose you ’d like me to tell 
you where she went to when she cleared out, and why she went? 

‘You need n’t tell me that,’ said Phillips. ‘If that isn’t a lie too, I 
know the reason, I wonder she did n’t do it before; for if ever man 
gave woman cause to hate and curse him, you gave it to that poor girl. 
If she left you last night it was because you had filled the cup of her 
bitterness to the brim, and treated her as man never treated woman. 
What you did, God only knows. You must have goaded her almost to 
madness. Perhaps, perhaps,’ said he, drawing in his breath and 
clenching his fist, while with the other hand he grasped Wilkins by the 
arm, and speaking in a whisper, ‘ perhaps you struck her!’ 

‘No, I did not,’ said Wilkins, shrinking from the angry eye that en- 
countered his, and feeling as powerless as a child in the iron grasp of 
his questioner. - 

‘I’m glad of that. Now give me the key of that door. Ill not be 
in the same room with such a d—d scoundrel as you are.’ 

Without the slightest opposition, or a single word in reply, Wilkins 
drew the key from his pocket and gave itto him. Phillips paused as he 
took it, as if about to say something ; but apparently altering his mind, 
unlocked the door and went out. 

As soon as he was gone, the wretched man who remained went to the 
door and turned the key. He then closed the window-shutters, flung 
himself listlessly on a chair, and intertwined his fingers together. All 
trace of the passion which but a moment before had flashed in every fea- 
ture was gone, and he groaned aloud in the very bitterness of his soul. 

‘That d—d attorney!’ said he, shaking his hand menacingly, as if 
he saw the object of his hatred before him; ‘ he led me on; he made me 
what I am; and I’ll pay him off some day!’ For some time he sat 
brooding over a scheme of revenge; then his mind wandered until 
he thought of the main object of all his plans. He fancied himself 
successful, and surrounded by wealth. He thought of his wife, seated 
at his side, with her soft eyes looking fondly in his own, and of her 
joyful voice! He started up and wrung his hands. ‘ If he succeeded, 
his wife must be another than her!’ Oh! the bitter and constant agony 
of crime! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Late on the night that Lucy had separated from her husband, an old 
gentleman, who was a physician, came out of alarge house in the upper 
part of the city, where he had been lingering at the bedside of a sick 
person. The night was pitchy dark; not a star in the sky, no moon 
and no light, except a solitary lamp, the result of the private enterprise 
of an apothecary, which gleamed like a green planet at the far end of 
the street. The old gentleman felt his way cautiously down the steps, 
one by one, until he came.to the last, when he very deliberately 
fell over some one apparently asleep there, and both rolled on the side- 
walk together. ‘The person thus disturbed remained perfectly motion- 
less, uttering no sound or cry. The old gentleman however did not 
take matters so quietly, and in the first burst of his surprise let off 
a volley of testy exclamations: but being naturally good-tempered, and 
withal hale and hearty, and brisk for his years, he picked himself up 
and trotted merrily on, wondering what could have induced any one to 
sleep on a stone step; it was very inconvenient, and on a dark night 
like this not a little dangerous. ‘Suppose I had broken my neck?’ 
thought he ; ‘ or suppose [ had broken his?’ He stopped, for it just 
then occurred to him that something of the kind had happened ; the 
sleeper had not stirred after the accident, nor even spoken. As this 
idea presented itself, he paused in front of the green lamp before men- 
tioned, to make up his mind. This was soon done, and he trotted back 
to the person, who lay just as he had left him. Taking hold of an 
arm he shook it smartly. ‘ Wake up, my good fellow!’ said he. There 
was no motion nor reply. He raised the arm and it fell back lead-like 
and heavy, like that of a corpse. 

‘Drunk!’ said he, ‘and a woman too! Good God! what will they 
come to!’ As he spoke, he slowly passed his fingers over her features, 
which were as cold as ice; held the back of his hand to her mouth, 
then took her by the wrist and felt her pulse. 

‘Dead! God of heaven grant that I have not killed her!’ exclaimed 
he earnestly, with his fingers still on her wrist, scarcely breathing lest 
he should not detect any sign of animation. 

A pulsation so faint and fluttering that it would have escaped one 
less intently anxious, was felt beneath his fingers. Springing up the 
steps, two at a time, he pulled the bell until the house echoed; then 
running down, he lifted the object of his solicitude in his arms, and 
reached the door just as the servant from the inside exclaimed : 

‘Who’s there? and what do you want? Speak quick! You’d better, 
or [’ll fire!’ And something which looked more like a poker than 
any kind of fire-arms was protruded from behind the side-light. 

‘If you don’t open the door I'll give you something to fire for,’ 
exclainied the Doctor, on the outside. 

The voice of the speaker was apparently recognized, for the next 
moment the door opened, and a red-eared servant, with a considerable 
abatement in the ferocity of his tone, said: ‘Oh! Doctor Thurston. 
It’s you, is it, Sir?’ 

‘To be sure it is. Hold the light here — quick!’ 
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The servant however had heard strange stories about how doctors 
amused themselves in the night-time ; how they stole into grave-yards 
and carried off dead people, all in their shrouds ; how coffins which 
ought to have been tenanted were found empty ; how a black man 
who had set fire to a house and roasted an old blind lady, and was 
hanged for it, was buried in Potters-Field, and nothing was found when 
they went to look for him afterward except a foot with a wart on it. 
With these and many other facts of the same kind floating through 
his mind, the servant became strongly impressed with the belief 
that the elderly gentleman before him had stolen a corpse, and had 
brought it there in his arms for dissection; and having no great pre- 
dilection for the company of dead people, he had sprung across the entry 
with an agility quite singular in one usually remarkable for the great 
perseverance with which he was slow in every thing. 

‘Bring back the candle, you fool, will you?’ said the Doctor, 
staggering under his burden, and finally depositing it im a chair; 
‘I’m afraid she’s dead.’ 

‘Of course she is. I know’d it from the fust, Sir,’ said the servant, 
extending the light as near to, and his body as far from, the object of 
his fears as a man exactly one inch over five feet conveniently could. 
‘I hope it was n’t a small-pox she died of, Sir; I never had it myself, 
and I’ve seven young ’uns at home as has never been ’noculated.’ 

The Doctor stared at him for a moment, and not being aware of the 
train of ideas which had been passing through his head, told him to 
hold his tongue, and bring the light so that he could see what was the 
matter with the woman. ‘There, that ’ll do. Let it shine in her face. 
How beautiful she is! — but how thin! Bring some wine; then wake 
up the cook, and let her make something warm, and let a fire be 
kindled in one of the bed-rooms. Be quick! How lucky that I 
stopped! She’d have been dead in an hour.’ 

A ray of light gradually found its way into the mind of the slow 
servant, like a sunbeam through a thick fog or a stray ray into a cave of 
bats, and he began to mutter something about the streets being ‘ good 
enough for the likes o’ her; he guessed she was used to it; and if she 
had a died, he supposed she was n’t the fust that did so; and he didn’t 
see why the kitchen wasn’t warm enough. When he was sick, he’d 
never had a bed-room; nor little Tommy ’nother, although he ’d had 
the measles awful.’ 

Catching the Doctor’s eye in the midst of these undertoned mutter- 
ings, he put the light on a chair, and paced off with as much exactitude 
as if a duel was to be fought in the entry, and he was appointed to 
measure the distance. 

Notwithstanding the slowness of the servant and the lateness of the 
night, but a short time had elapsed before the Doctor’s instructions 
had been obeyed. When Lucy opened her eyes, (for it was she,) it 
was broad day-light ; and she found herself in a large bed-room hand- 
somely furnished, with an old gentleman sitting at the foot of the bed, 
reading a newspaper, and a young girl, scarcely older than herself, 
standing at the side of it, bathing her forehead. 
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‘ How do you feel, my good girl?’ said the old man, putting down 
his paper and taking her hand; ‘ are you better ?’ 

Lucy was bewildered at all she saw: the two strangers; the rich 
and costly furniture; everything so different from what she had been 
accustomed to. She closed her eyes, and endeavored to think. Like 
one who has been stunned, the past was confused and indistinct to her. 
Strange figures and fancies, wild, distorted, and fanciful, flitted through 
her mind like the fantastic forms in a dream. But one by one the 
occurrences of the preceding night grew upon her; stronger and 
stronger, until they became fearfully distinct. She attempted to 
answer the inquiries of the physician, but she could not, and her head 
sank back on the pillow. 

‘God bless me! poor thing!’ exclaimed the old gentleman ; ‘ com- 
pletely exhausted!’ Hurrying across the room, he brought a wine- 
glass containing something, which he placed to her lips: ‘ There, 
drink that; don’t be afraid of it; it’ll do you good. Miss Crawford,’ 
said he, turning to the young lady who sat near the bed, ‘ you doubtless 
think it strange, very strange, that I should thus unceremoniously bring 
this girl into your house ; no doubt you do; but you see it was neces- 
sary, absolutely: she would have died before morning. She’ll do very 
well now; so I’ll just step down stairs and see what you’ve got for 
break fast.’ 

For a long time after the old gentleman had eaten his breakfast, 
and read the paper through, he sat at the table, balancing his spoon on 
the edge of his cup, and looking very intently at the fire. 

‘It ’s very strange,’ said he, taking his handkerchief out of his 
pocket, and blowing his nose very hard ; ‘it ts strange ;’ and then he 
got up and walked to the window, and looked abstractedly out in the 
wet streets. ‘I can’t bring myself to think what this poor girl must 
be: appearances are much against her —very much against her ;’ and 
he blew his nose very hard again. ‘ Well, Mary, how’s your patient ?’ 
said he, addressing a girl who came in at that moment. 

‘She’s better, Sir; but she takes on sadly. She does nothing but 
cry. She’s been sadly used, Sir; I’m sure of it.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ said the old man; ‘ they are horribly used — all of 
them.’ 

Without saying any thing more, he went up stairs, and going to 
Lucy’s bedside, mechanically felt her pulse; then sat down without 
speaking. 

‘You are very kind !’ said Lucy, faintly, ‘to trouble yourself about 
one like me.’ 


‘It’s as I feared!’ thought the Doctor; but still he looked kindly 
at her. . 

‘You must have thought very badly of me, from where you found 
me — you and the lady,’ said she, looking toward the young girl, with 
a sadness that made her very heart ache. ‘I’m very poor, and have 


suffered much; but that’s all; and you wrong me if you think any 
thing worse than that.’ 


‘1 knew it!’ said the Doctor, emphatically ; ‘I said so from the first. 
Didn’t I, Miss Crawford ?’ 
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The young lady did not recollect any communication of the sort, so 
she only smiled and said nothing, and Lucy went on. Her tale was a 
long one, and sad enough. She told it all. She told how she had left 
the home of her childhood and her kind mother. She told how they 
loved her; how they grieved at their parting, and what kind things 
they said and did when she bade them farewell, and went off with one 
who had promised to love her, and to make her new home a happy 
one; how buoyant and confident she felt, and how gay and light- 
hearted she was, when she left them all; and how her mother laid her 
hand upon her head and blessed her, and blessed him, and hoped God 
would prosper them in life, and make them love each other. 

She laughed then, and he (she would not mention his name) 
laughed too, and they went away to her new home. ‘Then her sorrows 
began. ‘The news came that her little brother was ill. Then came 
a letter; he was worse; and then another; he was dead. But her 
husband was kind to her then, and soothed her, and did all that he 
could to make her forget her grief, and she was happy again. But one 
by one her brothers grew ill and died, and last of all her mother died 
too. She thought she should never have got over that, but she did ; 
and she lived on, although she was now alone, with no one in the wide 
world but him. She told how they had lived together long after the 
death of her mother; but her husband soon began to change toward 
her; somehow he grew more and more cold. He went away from his 
home oftener, and staid from it longer. He grew stern and savage; 
talked frequently of his poverty, and spoke to her as if she were the 
cause of it. One by one they sold every thing, and as they became 
poorer he grew more stern and fierce; until the night before, when 
his treatment had been such that she had left her home; and now 
she knew not where to turn or whither to go. She refused to tell her 
husband’s name ; and when she had finished, she turned her head upon 
the pillow and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

‘You have a home, lady, and those about you who love you, and 
would go to the end of the world barefoot to serve you; but I, Gop 
knows, I wish I was in my grave! ‘There’s not a soul will care for 
me — not even he!’ 

Her hearers had listened in silence, until she got through. They 
did not doubt the truth of her story — not for an instant. Her frail 
figure, her anxious eye, her faded cheek; her wasted hand, so white 
and thin that they could almost see through it — all confirmed it. 

For some time after she stopped, Miss Crawford and the Doctor sat 
watching her agitated face, as if they expected to hear something more ; 
but she had finished. At last the Doctor got hastily up, walked to the 
window, looked out, cleared his throat with great emphasis, took a 
pinch of snuff, and then came back and seated himself. 

‘My God! my poor girl! this is dreadful treatment!’ exclaimed he. 

Lucy said something, which they could not hear. 

‘ And that husband of yours,’ exclaimed he, growing excited ; ‘ what 
an infernal scamp he is! Why, I’ Il F ; 

Lucy laid her hand on his arm: ‘ Ah! Sir, you don’t know what 
want and suffering will do. Poverty with the rich is not like poverty 
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with the poor. The first want a few luxuries or some little matter 
of convenience or pleasure. ‘The poor have not food. It is that that 
eats into a man’s soul. Sometimes the more he loves the worse 
he is. That’s the way with him. Don’t speak as you were going to. 
He was driven to what he did, and is sorry for it now. I know 
he is.’ 

‘God bless me!’ exclaimed Dr. Thurston, in the greatest surprise, 
and perfectly nonplussed. ‘God bless me! did you ever hear the like? 
I’ll be d—d (1 beg pardon,’ said he, bowing to Miss Crawford,) 
‘but I’ll be d—d if she isn’t standing up for that rascal who kicked 
her out of doors! She’s mad — must be. It can’t be, that any one in 
her senses would justify such an infernal good-for-nothing : 

‘ Doctor,’ said Miss Crawford, interrupting him and leading him 
across the room, and speaking in a low tone, ‘this poor girl is com- 
pletely exhausted. Would it not be better to keep quiet ourselves, and 
keep her so? I think she needs sleep.’ 

‘ Always considerate, Miss Crawford; always like yourself;’ said 
the warm-hearted old man, pressing the hand that rested on his arm ; 
‘I hope you ’ll get a husband who deserves you — that’s all.’ 

It is probable that the young lady had some ideas and hopes of her 
own on the subject, for she colored up. 

Both used their utmost endeavors to soothe the patient, and they 
soon had the satisfaction of leaving her in a deep and quiet sleep. 
‘She ’ll be better when she awakes,’ said he; ‘and now Miss Craw- 
ford, do you go to your room, for your watching here and at your 
father’s bedside has been too much for you. You too want rest. It 
will never do for those eyes of yours to lose their brightness.’ 

The young lady suffered herself to be led from the room; but just 
as the Doctor was preparing to leave her she laid her hand on his arm, 
and said with a trembling voice : 

‘Doctor, I must now ask a question, which I conjure you to answer 
me truly, on your honor. My father’ — she paused to recover her 
calmness — ‘ what do you think of his situation? Will he recover?’ 

The old man took both her hands in his, pressed them together, 
and in a solemn tone, that went to her very heart, said: ‘Gop’s will 
be done!’ and hurried away. 

The girl reeled as if she had received a sudden blow ; but recovered 
herself, went to her own room, locked the door, and throwing herself 
on the bed, lay as one stunned. 
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He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 
He was, whatever thou hast been, 
He is, what thou shalt be : 
Then let thy heart, whoe’er thou art, 
To Wisdom’s voice incline ; 
Use well this hour, while in thy power, 
The next may not be thine ! 





Lines to a Linnet. 


LINE 8 


LINNET FRIGHTENED FROM HER NEST. 


BY AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 


—s 


Wee lintie, stay, an’ dinna fear me, 

It is nae 1’ my heart to steer ye, 

Ye needna flee, tho’ I am near ye, 
Frae lounie nest, 

But i’ your broomy shelter hear me 
Wir unscathed breast. 


I hae na come by ill inclined, 

Keekin’ ilk leafy bield behind, 

As, I wad fain wee tremblers find 
In hedge or brier ; 

if I had kent ye here reclined, 
I'd nae come near. 


But tired o’ Glasgow’s wark an’ wile, 

I ve wandered mony a weary mile 

To see the knowes sae blithely smile 
Wi’ wealth o’ flowers ; 

The burns and braes my thought beguile 
O’ dreary hours. 


I’ve come to sit by Grieto’s linn, 

To hear its pleasing prattling din, 

To spy the trout wi’ rapid fin 
Dart ‘neath a stane, 

As frae its green banks I peep in, 
Amused, alane. 


The lark sings to the rising day, 
The black-bird to its latest ray ; 
Frae morn till night on ilka spray 
Sweet wild notes ring : 
My heart exults at every lay 
The warblers sing. 


An’ weel I loe your cheerfu’ sang 

The bloomin’ whin or broom amang, 

I’ve listened aft the morning lang, 
Wi’ ’raptured ear : 

Puir thing! I wad na do ye wrang 
For warlds o’ gear. 


Then wherefore, lintie, leave your bield ? 
Mair mither-like to stay an’ shield 
Wi a’ the art that ye may wield, 
Your yaupin’ things, 
Than flee atour yon stibble-field 
Wi flurried wings. 
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If man possess a selfish heart, 
Our mithers wadna act thy part, 
To drive awa’ at ilka start 
Sae heedlessly ; 
They ’d save their bairns, or share their smart, 
Or wi’ them dee. 


Come, lintie, to your sheltered nest, 
An’ cuddle ’neath your downy breast 
Your unfledged young ; their needfu’ rest 
I’ve broke ower lang ; 
I’m gaun awa’, but this request — 
Sing me a sang. J. Le 
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BY AN AMERICAN. 





Havine passed nine years of my life in the Republic of Hayti, the 
only country on earth short of Africa where the blacks have rule, I 
have thought that an account of the present state of that island would 
offer some themes of interest; more especially since the American resi- 
dents, by a system recently adopted, have been driven from its shores, 
and it is not probable that there will be any addition to the half dozen 
individuals who still linger there. A fresh interest would seem to 
attach to this island from the late emancipation in the British islands, 
and from the fact that France, while the bloody struggle which tore 
her brightest jewel from her crown is still fresh in the memories of many 
of her sons, is deliberating whether or not to follow the example of 
Great Britain. An affirmative decision would leave the large islands of 
Martinique and Gaudaloupe on a footing with Jamaica, Trinidad, Bar- 
badoes, Antigua, etc. The difference in their situation as freedmen, 
compared with the freedmen of Hayti, I shall attempt to show. 


Soon after leaving school, I was invited by a gentleman who was 
established in business in a small port in Hayti, to accompany him on 
his return. Strong inducements were held out to me, and I accepted 
the offer. I entered with alacrity upon the new life I had marked out 
for myself. A considerable trade from my native town had made me 
familiar with the name of the place, but of any knowledge of the pre- 
sent state of the country I-was entirely guiltless; being more familiar 
with the exploits of Jugurtha than with those of Christophe and Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. I had afterward much reason to regret that I had 
not more thoroughly perused its terrible history, for such information 
would have enabled me to understand many things which were at first 
incomprehensible in the manners of the people. 

My preparations were soon made ; and in the heyday of youth I em- 
barked at Philadelphia, to seek my fortune beneath the burning sun of 
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the tropics. Our passage had something of novelty, even to those who 
have read the thousand journals of tours and voyages which have issued 
from the press of late years. It is not on board a splendid packet-ship 
that he embarks who is bound for those shores. He has no stately 
cabins and elegant state-rooms to Juxuriate in, like those which accom- 
modate the voyagers between Europe and our country. West-India tra- 
ders are small craft, and those to Hayti particularly, as they have not the 
bulky article of molasses to bring home, which employs such a multi- 
tude of vessels in the Cuba trade. The little craft which received us 
into her snug quarters showed by register only seventy tons burden, 
and six individuals composed her whole crew, including captain, mate, 
and steward. Beside two passengers in the cabin, we had two upon 
deck, a pair of large horses; so that with a full cargo, and the bois- 
terous month of December, our little vessel had as much as she could 
do to keep herself ‘right side up.’ This she managed to accomplish, 
however, in spite of wind and weather; and the noble animals lived to 
arrive safely, to be launched over the side, and to swim on shore; 
and there they lived for many years, the tallest and handsomest speci- 
mens of their race within a hundred miles. 

There was not a dry spot upon our decks until we had reached the 
latitude of Turks’-Island ; our fowls were fairly drowned in their coops 
by the sea washing or dashing over them, with the exception of some 
three or four, which the cook managed to preserve, and which he con- 
verted into such delicate fricos, that when we had seen the last we 
mourned over their departed comrades, and refused to be comforted. 
It is now many years since I performed this my first voyage, ‘ across 
the Atlantic’ I suppose I may say to landsmen, although ‘an old salt’ 
once took me to task for the expression: ‘ Poh!’ said he, ‘ it’s only a 
trip; you make it before you can smoke a pipe out!’ Men look at 
things always comparatively. To the old sailor a voyage of fifteen 
hundred miles is a trip; to the landsman it is an important and dan- 
gerous enterprise. How ‘freshly remembered’ are the incidents of 
our first voyage! The starting from the wharf and stopping for a night 
at Newcastle; then farther down the bay at Port Penn, inside of Reedy 
Island, where we went ashore on a dark and cold night, and replen- 
ished our larder with a large basket of oysters; the pleasure anticipated 
from feasting on them, and after-disappointment, by reason of a horrible 
sea-sickness which came on as soon as we encountered the waves of the 
ocean; and before I had recovered, the shells of the oysters had been 
returned to their natural resting-place. 

When I crawled on deck on the third day, the big waves were rolling 
and tumbling about us like monsters at play; now raising us on their 
crests and anon dropping us into an abyss; and though we were not 
swallowed up in their green maws, yet there was a constant struggle 
between them, which should make a mouthful of our devoted bark. At 
length on a fine morning, when we had exchanged the cold storms of 
the north for the softest airs which poet ever sang, the glad sound of 
‘land ho!’ was heard from one of the crew. It was a long time before 
my inexperienced optics fixed upon the faint clouds in the distant hori- 
zon, which I was at length convinced was neither more nor less than a 
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mass of mountains. When well in with the coast of Hayti, of which 
these mountains were a part, so as to be able ‘ to define our position,’ 
we ascertained that we had the night previous run the gauntlet of one 
of the most dangerous places in the Atlantic Ocean; and perhaps the 
turn of a single spoke by the helmsman would have w vrecked us on one 
of ‘the Silver Keys.’ These dangerous rocks and sands lie just 
beneath the surface of the sea, one hundred miles distant from the 
north shore of Hayti, and about the same to the windward of Turks’- 
Islands. I have known many vessels to be lost on them, whose crews 
have usually escaped in their boats and landed at Port-au-Plat in Hayti. 
An instance has occurred indeed within a few weeks, in the French 
brig ‘Jeune Theodore,’ from New-York; but in rough weather the 
boats would inevitably swamp, which has doubtless often happened. 
But here we were in a clear sea, with our ‘native element’ once more 
in view. Let him who is dragging out a semi-torpid existence, with- 
out a moment of excitement to make the blood circulate with a more 
lively current through his veins, go a voyage to sea. If the sound and 
the sight of ‘ land ho!’ does not electrify him, his nature is too sluggish 
to know enjoyment. 

We were now abreast of the Tortugas, an island renowned in the 
early history of the new world, and immortalized by Irvine as the 
grand rendezvous and head-quarters of those bold rovers who were the 
scourge of Spain, and whose ill-defined occupation, half pirate, half 
man-of-wars men, procured for them a hangman’s rope from the enemy 
or knighthood from their own sov ereign. Such were Cavendish, and 
Morgan, and Dampier. ‘These were the Bucaniers of America, whose 
dreadful flag carried terror to the cultivator of the Spanish soil or to 
the crew of the Spanish ship; now planted on the captured walls of 
Panama and Porto Bello, and now floating over the vanquished galleon 
loaded with treasure. 'T ortugas lies along the shore of Hayti, from 
which it is separated by a good ship-channel a league wide. Its length 
is not far from six leagues, and each extremity forms what is called in 
the West-Indies a porpoise’s-snout, from which the land rises uneven 
and hilly to the centre, the highest part, and apparently a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. How many watch-fires have gleamed out 
from that summit, warning the rover of the approach of his enemy ! 

A law of Hayti forbids settlements on the islands, which it owns, and 
the bones of the bold and cruel Bucaniers sleep peacefully beneath 
its shady and deserted sod.* From their mode of life one can easily 
believe that many a broad gold-piece also lies buried beneath that soil. 
After capturing their prize in the neighboring seas, they returned to 
their favorite haunt, and there the sailor buried his surplus treasure in 
the silent forest, and acquainted no confidant of his hiding-place save 
the queen of night. Again he departs on a marauding expedition, 
attacks some Spanish settlement on the main or some well-filled galleon ; 


his life falls a sacrifice ; and his gold still rests beneath the deserted soil 
of Tortugas. 





See 


* For an account of the Bucaniers, see the * Voyages of the Early Navigators,’ in No. XXX. of 
Harper’s ‘ Family Library.’ 
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4 Our ideas of the West-India islands are of broad and cultivated 
plains of the sugar-cane. We associate with them rich crops and a 
burning sun rather than sublime natural scenery. Our surprise is 
therefore great to find the larger islands composed of huge masses of 
mountains, thrown together in separate groups and ridges, their steep 
woody sides descending to the very edge of the ocean. Soon after leav- 
ing ‘Tortugas we were sailing along one of the few level spots to be seen 
on the shores of Hayti; a little plain six or eight miles square, just west 
of cape Nicola Mole. Its even surface looks quite unnatural, where 
every acre of land around has its slope of greater or less abruptness. The 

seaward edge of this little prairie is lined with dwarf trees resembling 

YY the box, w hich must be very strong to stand against the heavy winds 

that sweep over them continually in the winter northers. A solid wall 

of rock prevents the encroachments of the ever-beating sea, and the 
site is altogether admirably adapted for a large town, whose harbor 

would be that of the little town ‘ La Mole,’ which is at the bottom of a 

bay three miles deep, at the western extremity of the prairie. As we 

opened upon this harbor, we saw on the sides of the hills over the town 
what to the naked eye seemed chalk-cliffs, but by the aid of a glass we 

made out the vast proportions of the fortifications which the French 
had built to protect their shipping in this their great naval rendezvous 
in the new world. Nothing in fact ever impressed me with the former 
presence of a powerful nation on these shores so vividly as the view 
obtained of this harbor. ‘The forts and castles were spread over acres 
of ground, and their castellated battlements, lofty arches, and thick 
walls, now crumbling to ruins, were only a page in the world’s s history. 

What is that history “but that of empires rising into lofty grandeur and 

then crumbling away? ‘”T is distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 

, So true is this, that we saw no signs of ruin as we looked, but every 
battlement appeared perfect in all its parts; and had it been an unknown 
country, we should have expected to see the national banner flying from 
‘the outer wall,’ and to hear a gun pealing over the waters from those 
marble forts. They are of dazzling whiteness, and are probably built 
of the white soft stone which is here so abundant. It was not easy to 
conceive that these splendid works are now the mockery of the bare- 
footed negro, and that a nearer approach would show us broken para- 
pets and Tuined ramparts choked up with the weeds and rubbish of 
decay. 

The little town which lies under the guns of these ruins, and which 
a half century ago saw floating in its harbor the war and merchant ships 
of France, w ith the white flag of the Bourbons flaunting gaily in the 
breeze from their mast-heads, is now an inconsiderable place, rarely 
visited save by the little coasters plying between Port-au-Prince and 
Cape Hayti. Close around this cape of Nicola Mole pass all vessels 
bound to Europe or the States from Jamaica, several ports in Hayti and 
Cuba, the Spanish Main, etc. ; so that there are always more or less in 
sight, and sometimes a large fleet. 

We were now within eighty miles of our destined port, and fancied 
we had surmounted all dangers, for we had a bright sky above and a 
clear sea before us. But we had still another ‘ peril of the sea’ to en- 
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counter. We were becalmed all night, and in the morning found we 
had a day’s work with a good breeze before us. Soon after breakfast, 
while ragged and squally clouds were flying, a water-spout was observed 
to shape its mysterious column not far off, and to bear down upon us. 
At first we were rather interested in watching the process of formation 
than apprehensive of danger; but when it had drawn so near that we 
beheld the water foaming and breaking at its base, and could see it 
twist and twirl like a huge serpent, we began to be alarmed: next we 
silently cast off shoes and coats, and began to ask in a voice suppressed 
with awe, if the vessel would probably sink beneath the shock! We 
remained in a state of horrible suspense for a few minutes, which seemed 
hours, when we were relieved by a change in its course. It passed off 
on our quarter, and faded away as we gazed, like ‘the baseless fabric 
of a vision.’ 

I have met with these phenomena often on the ocean since, and always 
with awe and breathless anxiety. ‘They usually formed in wild and 
unsettled weather, and their formation, as well as could be seen, was in 
this wise: a pipe, perfectly round, and tapering at its lower end to a 
point, crept down from a ragged cloud, while directly beneath it the 
surface of the water appeared agitated, boiling and foaming like a 
caldron. The trunk soon began to rise from the midst of this hurly- 
burly, stealing up to meet its other half. During this time a swaying 
movement in each part is perceptible ; and they each seem to be filling 
with water. This however could not be the case with the upper por- 
tion, as the cloud was usually quite small, and could hold but a small 
quantity suspended. Before the two parts united, the appearance was 
that of water forcing its way up in a spiral direction, and the columns 
began to twist and bend with a terrific gracefulness. At length, by an 
union of the two parts, a column is formed as round and perfect and 
clearly defined as a ship’s mast, resting on the sea, and supporting on 
its summit a cloud. I have here attempted to describe a water-spout 
by combining different parts of the process from different times and 
points of observation. It is believed that few persons have beheld the 
beginning and the end of the same column’s formation, as not one in a 
hundred arrives at perfection: they fade away in different stages. The 
progress of the vessel and that of the column itself also prevent such 
an opportunity. 

Soon after our encounter with this magnificent pillar in Neptune’s 
temple, we took the sea-breeze, which wafted us to our port, in front 
of which we were boarded by a black pilot and his crew, in a small- 
boat, who conducted us to the anchorage, a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. As the sun sank behind the hills, we left our narrow quarters 
and set foot upon terra firma, with a feeling of expansion and elasticity 
which those only can understand who have landed under similar circum- 
stances. In three minutes we were in the balcony of our new abode, 
looking down upon the busy street below, illumined by a bright moon, 
which commences her faithful guardianship the moment the sun has 
disappeared, there being little or ne twilight in those climes. 

What achange! A few minutes before we were upon the broad 
ocean, gazing upon the lofty hills which formed the back-ground of the 
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little town of Jeremie, whose houses lined the shore, overtopped here 
and there by the cocoa-nut, waving its long leaves far above the roofs. 
Every thing was still around save the low murmur of the sea. And now, 
as if by magic, we were in the midst of the bustle and stir of life. 
Troops of black boys and girls, with bundles of grass upon their heads, 
and some of them driving an ass before them, bearing an immense 
load, were wending their noisy way to the market-place. Before each 
door sat groups of people, discussing with their usual volubility the 
news of the day, of which the arrival of ‘a vessel from America’ was 
probably an important item. Others were looking out for their daily 
stock of grass, the venders shouting ‘ z’herbes !’ * 2 herbes !’ at the top of 
their voices, and the purchaser ‘stopping them by as loud a cry of 
‘ Portez venez!’ The little donkeys stepping stoutly along, buried 
under their green load so that nothing was visible but their ears, were 
as strange beasts doubtless to my wondering eyes as were the gua- 
nacas of Brazil to Pinzon and his crew. 

But thoughts soon arose which rendered even the novel scenes 
before me comparatively uninteresting. I was in the far-famed isle 
where Cotumpus lived many years, and in which he died, after laying 
the foundation of the vast Spanish empire in the New World. ‘This 
very port he had probably touched at, and his caravels had anchored 
in these waters. ‘This was the island to which Europeans flocked as 
an El Dorado, whose mountains concealed beds of gold, and whose 
iivers flowed over golden sands! On these hills the Spaniard and his 
blood-hounds hunted to death the harmless Indian; and these blacks 
were the children of Africans who were torn from their homes as 
valuable substitutes for the exterminated aborigines. What seas of 
blood had deluged the soil! First the native Indians fell like ‘leaves 
in Vallambrosa’ before the ruthless Spaniard; the Bucaniers and the 
French revenged the Indians’ massacre; the negroes poured out the 
life-stream of their French masters like water; and to finish the 
checkered tragedy, the blacks and the yellows gorged themselves with 
each others’ blood ; and the soil had scarcely yet drank the red streams 
which had last flowed ! 

Bright and early the next morning I awoke, and much to my satis- 
faction, in a spacious chamber ; not cramped up between the side of a 
vessel and a berth-board, rolling and pitching to suit the humor of the 
sea, but with every thing solid and stationary around me; no extra 
hands or feet required to brace up with, while the operations of the 
toilette were performed; no shadeless deck to mount upon; no mis- 
chievous waves to dodge; and no sea-coffee to anticipate for breakfast. 
Who ever drank good coffee at sea? Perhaps in the packets, where 
Brindle goes passenger, something passable may be prepared; but I 
doubt, and with reason. The house-wives put a bit of fish-skin or egg- 
shells into the boiling liquid to settle it; but what is the use of a settle 
where it cannot from the nature of things stay settled? Tea does 
not require a settler, neither does chocolate ; and both, but particularly 
the former, are very palatable. But as for coffee 

Our house was a large square two-story building, having a broad 
covered gallery or balcony running along the front and rear, and on 
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one side of the second story, forming a wide promenade above stairs 
and a covering to the pavement below. The lower story comprised 
the store-rooms and the upper the dwelling-house. The frame of the 
building was made in my native place, and Yankee carpenters went 
out to put it up. Great was the wonder of the natives when they saw 
for the first time a New-England ‘ raising,’ and beheld the whole broad- 
side of a house going up at once ! 

Stepping out upon the balcony, I had the first day-light view of my 
new home. Iwas much struck at the well-worn surface of the streets. 
Not a spire of grass grew any where, and every part was like a 
frequented thoroughfare in a large city. This slight circumstance 
surprised me, and evinced a deal of passing to and fro: the actual 
movement was not however large, until Saturday and Sunday, when 
the crowds of blacks flocking in to market accounted for the matter. 
The houses were generally of one story, having the roofs projecting 
over the side-walks, forming a continuous and most grateful shade to 
pedestrians, and serving also as a parlor to the inmates, for they live 
under them. It may be imagined that families sitting the livelong day 
before their front-doors, separated from their neighbors only by the 
distance from door to door, which is from fifteen to twenty feet, cannot 
have a great many secrets from each other. The shore formed a semi- 
circle, and a street ran parallel with it from a river at the south to a 
rocky point at the north of the harbor. The houses on the sea side of 
the street had but scanty room for yards, and old Ocean sometimes 
broke into the back-doors, when very angry; while on the other side, 
for some distance, the yards were cut off by a precipitous hill, 
which overhung the backs of the houses on that side. The crackling 
sound of the cocoa-nut tree, as it waved its long limbs to the land- 
breeze, was heard in the stillness of morning. On one the fruit hung 
within reach of the hand; on another it was at the top of a tall spar, 
fifty feet from the ground. It is wonderful how so slight a column 
bears such a weight of fruit and such a spread of foliage even at its 
very summit ; especially as it never ‘takes a reef in its topsails,’ even 
in a hurricane. 

Our little schooner lay in full view in front, reposing quietly on the 
smooth water like a sea-bird resting itself after a weary flight. By 
her side was a big down-east brig, which had touched for a market, 
and found a sale for her cargo of lumber. Though the first rays of the 
sun were but just darting upward from behind the Cayemitto Island, 
her crew had already commenced making a raft, thus wisely taking 
advantage of the cool of the day. At this moment the stripes and stars 
were run up to the mast-head of the little F , and I gazed upon them 
with feelings entirely new.. We may look upon our flag at home, 
performing its daily duty from the top of a ship-house or an arsenal, or 
floating in the hot dust of a féte-day, without any great stirring of the 
soul. But when we are treading a strange soil, and are surrounded by 
an unsympathizing and it may be a hostile people, then we look to it 
as to a talisman which wards off evil ; as a friend and protector, whose 
every star and stripe says significantly, ‘ Beware !’ 
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ON REVISITING A FAVORITE LAKE, AFTER AN ABSENCE OF MANY YEARS. 


VOL. XVIII. 


BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


From these thronged haunts, where Nature’s trampled germs 
Ne’er feel the touch of Spring, nor wake to wear 
Her green and perfumed garniture again, 
Escap'd at last, like vassal from his thrall, 

I stand upon thy sylvan marge onee more, 

O fairest mirror! where the charméd Morn 
Surveys her blushing loveliness, or Eve 

The wondrous glory of her starry train ! 

Yet bears the image gazing at me now 

Far other aspect than was wont to smile 

On boyhood’s bending vision; though the boy 
And he that sighs to mark the mournful change 
Are still the same. Sad change, indeed ! — yet thanks, 
Thanks, dear magician! in whose faithful glass 
I read that Time may pale the flush of youth, 
May blanch the raven locks, and earthward bend 
The wan and wrinkled tablet of the brow, 

Yet leave the heart’s first records uneffaced, 

And all its Geyser-fountains bubbling still. 
Therefore to thee and these associate scenes, 
Whate’er this outward seeming, J have brought 
The fresh, warm feelings, and the memories dear 
Ye nursed within my breast in vernal years. 
Despite the past, I am a boy again ! 

And soon from yon dim grotto as of yore 

A fairy bark shall leap into thy waves, 

And fling its white folds bravely to the breeze, 
In gay defiance ; nor shall he whose hand 
Directs its billowy fleetness heave a sigh 

For broader ocean or diviner isles 

Than these my own dear native hills embrace. 
And when the stormy spirit of the North 

Has hushed thy liquid murmurs, and consigned 
Thy dimpled beauty to a rigid waste, 

The boy of two-score winters oft shall join 

The hamlet’s merry troop, careering wild 

On steel-shod sandals o’er thy smooth expanse, 
While ring the echoing dells with louder mirth 
When sheer beneath their swiftly-gliding feet 
Thunders the sudden cleft from shore to shore ! 


And she who bends in childhood’s strange delight 
Above the pale sweet face soft mirrored there, 

As if thy loveliest naiad’s sister eyes 

Were smiling up in hers, shall haunt with me 

Thy winding bays, green isles, and headlands bold, 
And deem that Eden in its vernal prime 

Could boast no charm that were exotic here. 

To her erewhile in urban durance pent, 

Earth’s verdant lap, perfumed with floral hues, 
And laced with silver streams, was all unknown: 
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Nay, yonder sun, bediinmed by sulphurous clouds, 
And shorn of half his realms by Art’s proud piles 
; Upheaved in gloomy grandeur to the sky, 
Has never taught the wondering soul till now 
With what a god-like glory he comes forth 
From morning's rosy portals, and at eve 
Smiles from his golden chambers of the west. 
The time has been when one poor sickly flower, 
One dwarf’d shrub pining in the dim damp court, 
And one pet bird, unconscious as herself 
Of bloomy lawns and many-minstrelled groves, 
Were all she knew of nature ; but henceforth 
Her path shall wind through fields so pranked with flowers 
That oft her fairy foot shall seek in vain 
For space whereon to light, nor harm the bee ; 
Or steal through warbling wilds so arched with boughs, 
And roofed with myriad leaves, the noon- day sun 
| Ne’er sees the moss on which their shadows sleep. 
And ah! should that young cheek’s too lingering flush, 
q Like autumn’s hectic hues, presage decay, 
Still hope is ours, that Thou who sendest forth 
Thy cooling mists upon the evening winds 
; To bless with gentle showers or gentler dews 
f The lowliest herb that withers in the waste, 
Hast yet a healing balm for this dear flower, 
Snatched from the rough Zahara of the world, 
To bloom in thy glad presence, fairy lake, 
And crown the glory of thy perfect charms. 
New-York, August, 1841. 
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THE HOLY WARS OF STOKEVILLE. 





A VERITABLE HISTORY. 


STOKEVILLE at one period boasted of two churches only — the Pres- 
byterian and Episcopalian. ‘These were erected at the first settlement 
of the village, and had grown with its growth. In the days of their 
adversity they maintained a proper degree of harmony within their bor- 
ders; but when they became prosperous they were often convulsed by 
internal and external commotion, both as respected their own affairs 
and their relations to each other. In short, as they waxed fat they 
kicked. 

The first distinctive recollection I have of these churches was dur- 
ing the ministerial labors of Parson Brusu, at the Episcopal, and ‘ old 
Mr. Berts,’ as he was called, at the Presbyterian. When Mr. Brush 
was first installed, and preached his initiatory sermon, he captivated the 
whole congregation. It was averred by all the villagers, far and near, 
that he was ‘the most remarkable young man that the age had pro- 
duced.’ Every body said it was providential that they had been so for- 
tunate in the selection of a clergyman; that they might have searched 
the world over and not have found another such a man as Mr. Brush; 
and the vestry-men in particular deemed him just the man of all others 
i to fill the pulpit.. All passed off in the happiest manner for two or 
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three months. Every sermon was ‘ better and better.’ The whole con- 
gregation were sure that they should keep him for ever. All the ladies 
in the parish were continually making presents to him, and all the gen- 
tlemen were applauding them for their liberality. At length the people 
thought the church was not good enough for him to preach in, and the 
vestry-men were called together to concert measures to repair it. It 
was finally resolved to overhaul the edifice completely. A subscrip- 
tion paper was set on foot, and every body subscribed; and very soon 
the old church which had withstood so many winters was ‘ rent in twain 
from top to bottom.’ New slips were put in; a glaring pulpit, blazing 
with red velvet and elaborate tassels, was erected ; anew organ was pur- 
chased, and a new bell swung high in the steeple, to call the people to 
their prayers. 

Every thing in short was put in complete order, and the churchmen 
of Stokeville “prided themselves upon having the finest church and the 
most eloquent preacher for fifty miles around. 

Now it chanced about this time that Mrs. Miranda Meeks and seve- 
ral other church-going ‘ ceruleans of the second sex’ had a tea-party. 
There was Mrs. Miranda Meeks herself, Mrs. Lucinda Dow, Mrs. Mary 
Brown, Polly Sly, an old maid, together with some others. While sitting 
around the table, they freely canvassed all the affairs of the village from 
one end to the other. When they had disposed of the temporal, they very 
naturally took up spiritual things, and Parson Brush’s name came fre- 
quently in question. Miss Polly Sly said ‘ Mr. Brush was a fine man ;’ 
that she always had liked him, and she did n’t know but she still liked 
him as well as she ever did; she had heard stories about him, ’t was true, 
but she did n’t believe them ; and therefore she should n’t repeat them. 

This set the whole tea-table on fire. ‘Heard stories about Mr. 
Brush!’ exclaimed Mrs. Meeks; ‘why Miss Sly!—how can you say 
sot What stories, pray?’ 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence,’ replied Miss Sly, with an air of great 
indifference ; ‘I don’t believe a word of it; though I must confess it 
looks strange — very strange.’ 

‘Do tell us!’ said all the tea-drinkers, with suspended cups, and in 
one breath; ‘ you know we shall never circulate it. Let us know who 
could have the heart to slander Mr. Brush!’ 

‘Oh, but then,’ said Miss Sly, ‘if it should get out, it would be 
reported as coming from me; and you know I never want to make no 
mischief.’ 

But it was of no avail. The gossips en masse besought Miss Sly to 
repeat the reports which she had heard. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Sly, ‘upon your word and honor that you don’t 
say a word to a living soul about it, I don’t know but-I’ll 5 

‘Oh no! no! no!’ burst from a dozen voices at once. ‘ We would n’t 
do any thing Miss Sly, you know, to get you into trouble.’ 

‘Well then,’ said the maiden-innocent, reducing her voice to a whis- 
per, and looking carefully around the room, ‘ they say Mr. Brush drinks ; 
and that he is under the influence of liquor every Sabbath; and John 
Noakes told me t’other day he saw him purchase a quart of gin at Mr. 
Tape’s store; and beside that, he has been seen in the tavern bar-room 
several times lately.’ 
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‘Why Miss Sly! You don’t say so!’ ‘Law me!’ ‘Why how 
can you!’ were the exclamations which followed this precious bit of 
scandal. 

‘Oh yes!’ continued Miss Sly, ‘I’ve known it for a great while, but 
I did n’t want to say any thing about it, because I was afraid it would 
make difficulty.’ 

‘Well, now there!’ broke out Mrs. Meeks; ‘that just puts me in 
mind of something. I thought Mr. Brush’s face looked very red in 
church last Sunday; and he acted queerly too, ’pears to me. Did n’t 
you observe it, Mrs. Dow?’ asked Mrs. Meeks, turning round; ‘I’m 
sure you must.’ 

‘Well, come to think,’ answered Mrs. Dow, ‘ I did!’ 

‘Oh, ho! that’s it then!’ exclaimed Mrs. Meeks. 

‘ Yes, that ’s it,’ replied Miss Sly. 

And now the whole company ‘set in with a steady stream of talk’ 
about the awful disclosure. All was hubbub and uproar; each one 
trying to drown her neighbor; and before they closed the discussion 
Mr. Brush’s character was annihilated. 

The tea-party at Mrs. Meeks’ broke up at a late hour; and each one 
went home with visible ‘marks of wonder and surprise’ (‘as O the folly 
of sinners!’ ) depicted on her countenance. 

When Mrs. Meeks’ parlor was entirely cleared, and all was quiet, she 
sat down before the fire with her respectable husband, Mr. John Meeks. 
She was unusually taciturn for her, and Mr. Meeks seeing it, inquired 
the cause. 

‘Oh nothing — nothing,’ said Mrs. Meeks, starting up suddenly ; 
‘that is, nothing of importance. I was only thinking.’ 

‘So I perceived,’ said Mr. Meeks; ‘ you seemed to be quite Jost in 
thought.’ 

‘It’s very strange, aint it?’ said Mrs. Meeks, glancing round to her 
husband. 

‘Very strange?’ inquired Mr. Meeks, looking up in amazement ; 
‘what ’s very strange ?’ 

‘Why Mr. Brush.’ 

‘What of Mr. Brush ?’ 

‘Why, ne prinks!’ exclaimed Mrs. Meeks. 

‘ Mr. Brush drinks!’ exclaimed Mr. Meeks, with astonishment; ‘ Mr. 
Brush drinks! Who has been circulating that slander ?’ 

‘I mus’ n’t tell,’ said Mrs. Meeks; ‘but I believe it, and a great 
many others believe it; and some have observed his intoxication while 
in the pulpit; and Tom Noakes see him get liquor at Mr. Tape’s store; 
and he has been seen in the tavern and other places! Any thing but a 
drunken clergyman!’ . 

‘A base slander!’ said Mr. Meeks, rising up and walking the floor ; 
‘a base tea-table slander. Fine business for a pack of women to be en- 
gaged in! Could n’t your company find any better employment?’ 

‘Well, well!’ replied Mrs. Meeks, with an ironical smile; ‘don’t 
believe it; keep a drunken clergyman! I’ve cleared my conscience, and 
that’s enough. I shan’t say any thing more about it. You ain’t com- 
pelled to believe me. Go on your own way.’ 
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When Mrs. Meeks closed the last sentence, she rose up and threw 
herself out of the room as if the ten Furies impelled her; and thus 
put an end to the conversation. 

Mrs. Mary Brown, Mrs. Lucinda Dow, and the other ladies who 
were present when Miss Polly Sly made her developement, hurried 
home and told their husbands; and when the sun rose next morning, 
Stokeville was ringing from one end to the other with the awful tale 
that Parson Brush was a drunkard! And not only that, but that he had 
been a drunkard from the time he first came to Stokeville! And some 
said they had heard of his intemperance even before; that he always 
had been intoxicated in the pulpit; and that his best discourses were 
delivered when under the influence of liquor, there was now no doubt. 
There were more than an hundred persons to be found who recollected 
to have seen him in a state of unnatural excitement; ‘ though,’ as they 
said, ‘they did not suspect:any thing at the time.’ Every little fit of 
sickness with which the parson had been visited during his sojourn in 
the village was attributed to drink; and there was a determination with 
man, woman, and child, to dismiss him forthwith, even without the for- 
mality of a trial. 

Parson Brush, as may be anticipated, could not get a hearing in this 
small maélstrom of excitement. He was condemned by all Stokeville; 
and what could he do single-handed with the multitude against him ? 
He demanded a trial before an ecclesiastical tribunal, that he might 
exculpate himself; but his church refused him the privilege; its mem- 
bers declaring that ‘ his usefulness was destroyed, guilty or innocent ;’ 
and that ‘clergymen ought to be above suspicion even.’ He protested 
against such arbitrary proceedings, but his remonstrances were of no 
avail. He was dismissed; and thus ended the labors of Parson Brush in 
Stokeville, after a residence of eight months and fourteen days; and he 
departed with as many curses upon his head as there had been blessings 
showered upon him at his arrival. 

When the public mind had settled down, the people began to reflect 
upon what they had done. ‘They inquired into the charges which had 
been alleged against Mr. Brush, and found them totally without foun- 
dation in truth. The gin which Tom Noakes declared he saw Mr. Brush 
purchase at Mr. T'ape’s store was found to have been used for horse- 
medicine, and all the other sights and conjectures were in like manner 
accounted for. Not a solitary charge was substantiated, and not an 
individual in Stokeville could be found who was not convinced that 
Parson Brush had been dismissed for crimes of which he was never 
guilty, and which had their existence only in the brain of a pack of 
mischievous and gossipping women. 





Arter the dismissal of Mr. Brush, the church in Stokeville remained 
for a great length of time unopened. The excitement had been so 
furious, and the feelings of the religious portion of the community so 
exasperated, that there seemed to be an indifference whether the church 
was ever resuscitated. But when they found that Mr. Brush was inno- 
cent, and that they only were in the wrong, there was a movement 
immediately manifested to procure another clergyman. 
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No one was more forward in this work than Mrs. Meeks, Mrs. Dow, 
Mrs. Brown, and Miss Polly Sly; the evil spirits who had by their 
venomous tongues first poisoned the congregation. It was resolved 
that an old man should be procured; one whom slander could not 
touch; one who had been tried in the fiery furnace; one in fine whose 
age should render him invulnerable to all the shafts which malice could 
forge or slander direct. 

After some weeks, ‘old Parson Gerry’ was hit upon as the very 
man of all others to fill the pulpit in Stokeville. He was about sixty 
years of age, and as venerable in appearance as the pictures of the 
apostles. His fine head, quick piercing eye, wrinkled brow, and thin 
gray hair, gave to him a reverend and holy aspect. He was installed, 
and with a family of ten children, comfortably located in the parish 
house. He was one of those whose fortune it had been, as is too often 
the case with members of the clerical profession, never to be settled; to 
be tempest-tossed through the world, without ever finding port. He 
had preached in every State in the Union, and almost in every town. 
He had never been in one spot long enough to take root ; and when he 
came to Stokeville, with his children sw arming around him, he seemed 
jaded out of all spirits; as one indeed who looked to the grave as his 
only resting-place. 

Old Parson Gerry was the town’s talk for some months. Every 
body called upon his family, and every mouth was open in their praise. 
The old man was extolled as ‘a saint, if ever there was one;’ his wife 
was a female Samaritan, and his daughters were all beautiful. ‘ What 
a good old man Parson Gerry is!’ said Mrs. Meeks. ‘ What an amiable 
wife he has!’ rejoined Mrs. Dow. ‘ What lovely daughters!’ said Mrs. 
Brown. The whole public sentiment had changed. There was at 
length a delightful calm after the late terrible storm. Several large 
parties were given on Parson Gerry’s account, and his daughters were 
hailed as the spirit and soul of them all. Presents were made to the 
family; and it really seemed for some months.that it was impossible to 
do too much for, or exalt too highly, old Parson Gerry and his incom- 
parable family. 

Mr. Meeks, husband of Mrs. Meeks, was the first man to break in 
upon the quiet of the church the second time. It so happened that the 
old parson, on one or two occasions, omitted a portion of the service. 
Mr. Meeks detected this at once, and of course was struck dumb with 
horror. He said he ‘had been brought up a churchman, in the severest 
sense of the word; and it wounded his feelings, and roused his aston- 
ishment, to find Parson Gerry guilty of such sacrilege ! There must be 
something wrong about him; he was either no christian, or else his 
faith in the discipline of the ehurch was sadly perverted.’ ‘Of course a 
flame was soon blown up, which spread w ider and wider; but before it 
had entirely consumed the old gentlemen, some friendly hand extin- 
guished it, harmonized the congregation, and tranquillity was restored. 

It was soon observed, that in spite of the harmony restored, there 
was a growing dislike to Parson Gerry and his preaching. ‘The people 
were about ‘ getting tired’ of him, as the phrase is. His congregation 
began to drop off one after another, until scarcely an apology for an 
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audience was left. Every member had his own excuse for not attending 
church. Some did not like his discourses because they were so long 
others disliked them because they were prosy and dull; and many sand 
he did not preach the true orthodox doctrine. ‘There were a thousand 
objections to him; and each one who had an objection found in it an 
excuse for deserting the church, until, as we have said, he had scarcely 
an apology for an audience left. 

It was necessary to find some grave charge to justify the removal of 
Parson Gerry; and the ingenuity ‘of Stokeville soon framed one. After 


torturing every act that had ever been committed by the minister or his 


family, they discovered that ‘Parson Gerry’s wife and daughters were 
extravagant in their dress ;’ and it wounded the feelings of the congre- 
gation to behold christian simplicity so outraged. 

This was enough. All the church snapped at the bait. The family 
of Parson Gerry was so extravagant that they were running themselves 
‘head over ears in debt.’ It would never do; the church would be 
ruined. 

‘Oh!’ said Miss Polly Sly, running breathless into Mrs. Dow’s, just 
for an afternoon’s call; ‘oh, Mrs. Dow! have you heard the news?’ 

‘Why, what!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dow, looking up in astonishment. 
‘Why, Parson Gerry ! — about Parson Gerry! He owes ev ery body!’ 
exclaimed Polly, holding up both hands, with a holy horror. 

‘Why how you talk! ” said Mrs. Dow. 

‘Yes, every body!—every body! He owes Mr. Tape ten dollars 
for that beautiful satin his daughter Mary wears; and Mr. Shalley for 
the gingham; and Mr. Broadcloth for three new suits; and Mr. Worsted 
for the Lord knows how many goods! And every body says, Mrs. 
Dow, that he ’ll never pay; and they say he owes all the merchants 
where he comes. from. Did you ever hear the like?’ said Polly. ‘ Did 
you ever in all your born days?) And they say 

* But perhaps he has the means to pay,’ interrupted Mrs. Dow. 

‘Pay?’ said Polly; ‘not he! He never means to pay. Why that’s 
the way every body says he gets through the world. Folks, you know, 

trust to his honesty because he is a clergy man; and then he runs away 
and cheats them. Such men as we have to fill our pulpit is really too 
bad.’ 

‘Yes, but don’t let us condemn him until we are assured of his 
guilt,’ replied Mrs. Dow, trying to pump up a christian spirit of for- 
bearance. 

‘ But don’t you believe me?’ exclaimed Polly ; ‘ every body says ‘ he 
is condemned already.’ Your husband, Mr. Dow, and Mr. Meeks, and 
Brown, and Mr. Jones, and two-thirds of the church members, and 
every body else, thinks so. He don’t never mean to pay. And there’s 
his girls; I saw them flirting through the streets this very day with their 
silks and satins, all of which he owes for. And he’s got a new sofa, 
and I dare say he owes the cabinet-maker for that ; and his wife keeps 
a hired girl, and pays her a dollar a week. There never was such a 
man ;’ and Polly Sly, running out of breath, sank back for a moment, 
completely exh: rusted. 

Just as Polly closed, in came Mrs. Meeks. ‘ Didn’t call to stay,’ 
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said Mrs. Meeks. Polly heard Mrs. Meeks’ voice, and up she jumped, 
caught her by the hand, and was so glad to see her; it was so com- 
fortable to see one’s friends; there was so much trouble in the church, 
it ‘ was rejoicing to find a person who could revive her spirits.’ 

Mrs. Meeks was out on precisely the same business, to cry down 
Parson Gerry’s extravagance. Mrs. Meeks had been ‘ making calls’ for 
two hours, talking all the time as fast as her tongue could rattle. She 
was as happy to meet Polly Sly as Polly Sly was to meet her. 

‘What are we to do with our minister?’ exclaimed Polly to Mrs. 
Meeks, as soon as she got through welcoming her. ‘Mrs. Dow and I 
have been talking about it. I’ve been telling her all about him; how 
he owes every body and can’t pay; how the church is disgraced, and 
how every body talks about it — and : 

‘And how,’ said Mrs. Meeks, suddenly cutting Polly short, 
‘heavy demands have been sent on for collection from abroad to 
Lawyer Brief, who holds them in his hands, but do n’t want to make 
trouble !’ 

‘Mercy sakes!’ roared Polly; ‘is he going to be sued! Well, I 
expected it. I told them he owed where he come from. Don’t say 
any more, Mrs. Meeks; I shall go distracted.’ 

‘What a man!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dow, who just began to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion. 

‘Well,’ said Polly, ‘I must be going.’ And Mrs. Meeks said ‘ she 
must be going taqo;’ and both, bidding Mrs. Dow ‘ good afternoon,’ 
talked scandal to the door, and then to the gate, and finally broke off 
the subject, by bidding Mrs. Dow ‘ good morning, and departing. 

The next day the storm of scandal raged still higher. Several per- 
sons were to be seen talking at the corners of the streets, berating 
Parson Gerry and his family. Some said that the old man ran away 
from the last parish where he preached, to avoid the service of civil 
process for debt; others said that the Bishop had dismissed him for the 
same cause, and that he was preaching without license. Wherever he 
had been, the same extravagance, it was said, had been indulged in. 
The story was revived which originated with Mrs. Meeks, ‘ that heavy 
demands were sent on for collection from abroad to Lawyer Brief ;’ and 
two or three of the church vestry-men visited the Lawyer, to inquire 
into the matter. Lawyer Brief pronounced the charge false, but no one 
believed him, for they thought he acted from interested motives ; that 
he was fearful of endangering the collection of his debt, by adding fuel 
to the fire of persecution which was already consuming their victim. 

The excitement in Stokeville lasted for some weeks. It was finally 
resolved that the good old man must be dismissed at once. He had of 
course heard of the charges which were in circulation against him; he 
pronounced them untrue, and was willing to submit them to an inves- 
tigation. He admitted that he was somewhat in debt, but it was 
necessity alone that had driven him into it. He nevertheless declared 
himself able to pay all. He denied that he owed a cent to any one 
abroad, or that prosecutions had been commenced against him. But it 
was of no use. The fiat had gone forth. It was determined that old 
Parson Gerry should leave the parish forthwith. 
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A covered wagon was shortly after seen moving out of Stokeville, 
containing the scanty furniture of Parson Gerry. His family were 
seated in a couple of carriages, which followed behind. They had been 
absolutely driven out of the place ; and driven out too by those who 
were so sensitive in matters of religious duty that they considered them- 
selves doing Gop service, in the course they had taken. 'T hey supposed 
they had purged the church, and cleansed it for the reception of another 
pastor. 

We have said that old Mr. Berrs was the minister in what was called 
the Presbyterian church. He was indeed ‘old,’ and had officiated in 
Stokeville for several years. Like all other men, he had his friends and 
enemies. This church, like its neighbor, was subject to periodical 
revulsions, which at times threatened its ruin. Parson Betts was too 
orthodox to suit some of his members, and they declared it ‘ perfect 
agony’ for them to listen to him; and many had absolutely abandoned 
him, with a view of forming another congregation. Yet the old gentle- 
man preached on. He heeded not the w wreck which he at times made; 
but solaced himself with the conviction that he was in the discharge of 
a christian duty, and that was enough. 

It so happened that Mr. Betts on a certain Sabbath spiced his ser- 
mon rather higher than usual with ‘the doctrine of election; and a 
majority of the congregation were determined to submit to it no longer. 
Accordingly, he was “waited upon the following Monday by several 
members of his church, who told him that they were sorry to say it, but 
they should forever hereafter be under the necessity of absenting them- 
selves from his preaching, provided he did not qualify or retract what 
he had said, in a sermon to be preached on the following Sabbath. 

Now it so happened that there was a minority party who subscribed 
exactly to the doctrine contained in the sermon which had raised such 
confusion, and were just as hotly opposed to the recantation. They 
said it was the first sermon they had heard which came entirely up to 
the standard of their faith; and they would see the church blown into 
atoms, before a qualification or retraction should be made. They too 
appointed their committee, and waited upon Mr. Betts, and commanded 
him not to retract one ‘ jot nor tittle,’ under fear of their displeasure and 
consequent desertion of the church. 

The old gentleman was in a quandary. He was between Scylla and 
Charybdis; if he avoided the one he must inevitably be swallowed by 
the other. He ‘ must qualify or retract,’ and he ‘ must neither qualify 
nor retract.’ Finally, as his best plan in the premises, he determined 
to pray for an extension of the time allotted him to determine his course 
in the matter; and after some correspondence between his Janus-faced 
opponents, his day of grace was extended to four weeks. On the fourth 
Sunday he was to ‘ choose whom he would serve.’ 

The war now opened in Stokeville in good earnest. Every family 
that attended old Mr. Betts’ church arrayed itself either on the one side 
or the other. No one was permitted to take neutral ground in the 
contest. ‘The women were out every afternoon, running up and down 
the streets, impressing their friends with their various opinions, and 
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drawing in all the converts they could convince by their zeal and 
eloquence ; while the men were warring together on the corners, in the 
tavern, and in the stores. 

The first week had passed away, and the excitement was tremendous. 
On the second, it had engendered so much bitterness between members 
of the same church, that all communication was stopped. ‘The Retrac- 
tion party did not ‘speak to nor trade with the Anti-retraction party. 
Entertainments were given for the sole purpose of manifesting the spirit 
of exclusiveness; and there was a degree of life and mock-merriment 
exhibited in Stokeville that had never been paralleled. 

When the third week came round, the two parties fell pell-mell to 
scandalizing each other. First, the Retraction party assailed one of 
the deacons who belonged to the Anti-retraction party. ‘They said he 
was ‘a dishonest man, and if justice had been done him, he would have 
been churched years ago; that he had been charged with keeping 
false weights, and thus” swindling the public—the widow and the 
orphan ; that he had been known to swear, and that proof could be 
furnished of the fact; that a great many years ago he cheated a relative 
out of the very property he was now holding; that he had always made 
difficulty in the church, wherever he had been connected with it ;’? and 
a hundred other allegations were brought against him, and circulated 
from mouth to mouth, increasing in magnitude as they acquired age and 
notoriety. 

The Anti-retraction party were not to be out-done, and they retaliated 
with double severity. ‘They assailed in turn one of the deacons of the 
other division, and after charging upon him all the crimes mentioned in 
the moral and divine law, fell upon other members of the party, and dis- 
sected them in like manner. This bitterness was met on the opposite 
side again, until at last every person’s character who was in any manner 
connected with the excitement, however unsullied, was completely 
blackened, and to all appearances forever ruined. 

Finally the Sabbath came round when old Mr. Betts was to recant or 
adhere to the doctrine which had spread such desolation over the church. 
There was a fearful intensity of feeling on the subject. The house 
was crowded to overflowing, and eager eyes were directed to the old 
man, as he ascended the pulpit. After the preliminary exercises were 
gone through with, Mr. Berrs arose. He said that it had been his 
misfortune to differ with a portion of his congregation upon some points 
of doctrine, and that he had been called upon to make a recantation, 
and that this day had been assigned to him for that purpose. He said 
he was glad that an excitement had been produced in the church by the 
course he had taken, as it was the first one within his recollection for 
the last ten years. He had preached against practical sin and wicked- 
ness, and it had all passed off harmless; but so soon as he touched the 
faith of his people, they were all on fire. He said it appeared to him 
that his hearers were determined to save themselves by ‘faith alone,’ as 
he had never been able to discover any very great abundance of good 
works; and in that particular he differed materially with the course 
pursued by all his congregation. If he understood the position he was 
placed in, he said, he must qualify or recant, or half of his congrega- 
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tion would desert him, and if he did qualify or recant, the other half 
would do the same; the two parties differing with each other in point 
of christian duty, and both differing with him. He said ‘ both,’ and it 
was in preferring ‘ faith’ to ‘ good works;’ and unless they reformed, 
and walked more uprightly in the path which they had marked out for 
themselves, he should at once desert them, and leave them to the error 
of their ways. He should give them four weeks to make up their 
minds; the same space of time which had been allotted him for a similar 
purpose. He had no more to say. 

These words shivered their way among the congregation like a thun- 
derbolt. All was silence and solemnity. ‘The heart of every one was 
struck with conscious guilt. The old man proceeded with his discourse 
as usual, closed, and dismissed his people. And this was the last that 
was ever heard of the Retraction and Anti-retraction parties, and the 
last of the Hoty Wars or Srokevit1e. 


STAR 2 AaB. 


Vain lord of golden-mirror’d halls, 
And pictured galleries, 
Whose sculptured grandeur often palls, 
Whose gems not always please ; 
Unlearn thy self-conceit, nor deem 
So partially of Fate ; 
There ’s many a wanderer’s wild day-dream 
Worth all thy pomp and state. 


*Tis true, no marble vestibule 
My homeward glance allures; 
For me there waits no servile fool 
To ope the noiseless doors ; 
But sweet, beyond what words may tell, 
The lips that warmly greet, 
Of one who'loves the echoes well 
Of my returning feet! 


How dark soe’er and cold and sad 
The lot of man appears, 

Some light benign still shines to glad 
The winter of his years ; 

The veriest wretch whose withered form 
Totters before our sight, 

Hath garnered from the powerless storm 
Some hoard of calm delight. 


The clime of arctic frost and gloom 
Hath yet its summer dream, 
And brightly do the roses bloom 
By Zenglio’s winding stream ; 
Strange beauty wraps Niemi’s mountains 
And legendary lake, 
And by the visionary fountains 
Her favorite haunt doth make. 
Richmond, ( Va.,) 1841. Bon-Rosn1 
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FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM. 





Tue twilight deepens: but the skies 
Still show some soft celestial dies 
Where the departing day hath set ; 
As, when have fallen the shades of death, 
And calmly passed the christian’s breath, 
Unto the eye of sorrowing Faith 
The confines of two worlds are given, 
Bright with the glorious hues of heaven, 
Where Time Eternity hath met: 
And just above the darkening west : 
Pale Dian lifts her faded crest, | 
That all the day a heavenly path serene 
Hath silent trod, content to be unseen ; 
And now, like some fair victim of decay, 
Hovers above her grave with sad, sweet ray. 
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Along the winding coast awhile 
Their course they swept with casy toil, 
And down Keweena’s shadowy shore, 
That hears the western waters roar; 
Then sped them fearless, far and free, { 
Forth on that wide and silent sea ! 
Soon land was lost, nor aught around 
Save dimness could the distance bound ; 
Vanished the glory of the day, 
And heaven grew pale ; the distant wave 
Received the meek moon to her grave : 
But soon, with more prevailing ray, 
The stars came forth: a deeper blue 
Now all their silent courts imbue. 


The stars came forth! Upon his throne 
Each watched his realm prescribed, alone, 
With calm and radiant countenance ; 

And from their gaze, o’er all the expanse 
Of waters, like a mighty spell, 

A strange and awful stillness fell ! 

All was the deep repose of thought ; 

No sound the ear of listener caught : 

The waves were hushed ; the pure, clear air 
Awoke no creeping ripple there ; 

Just stirred, all infinite and lone, 

Like breathings of the world unknown. 
So still above, around, beneath, 

It might have seemed the reign of Death, 
But that with an unfailing light 

The stars’ immortal brows were bright, 
And with their glorious presence made 
That solemn and mysterious shade 

O’er sky, earth, air, and waters given, 

A spiritual life. All heaven 

Came down upon the deep, and glassed 
In its unruffled mirror vast, 
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Swelled far below, as boundless, clear, 
Into another hemisphere, 

And with as bright a firmament 
Around its dim horizon bent, 

Whence upward gazed its host of stars 
Upon those moving. mariners. 


As when the parted soul doth stray 

From earth beyond the solar way, 

Till in the deepening distance far 

The spheréd sun becomes a star ; 

The circling vastness, awed and stilled, 

All, all with countless orbs is filled ; 

And wheresoe’er that spirit turns, 

One wide, immortal radiance burns : 

So moved they, hung two heavens between, 

Whose crowded worlds on worlds were seen, 

Where’er they gazed, in awe profound, 

The bright circumference around ! 

oe they moved ; all sounds forbore, 
Save the light dipping of the oar ; 

And scarce their hearts dare beat to tell 

Their spirits yet within them dwell : 

For as they glide, the Indian deems 

He passeth to the Land of Dreams. 


The on Papers. 


AMERICAN RESEARCHES IN ITALY. 


LIFE:OF TASSO; RECOVERY OF A LOST PORTRAIT OF DANTE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICKERBOCEER. 


Sir: Permit me through the pages of your Magazine to call the 
attention of the public to the learned and elegant researches in Europe 
of one of our countrymen, Mr. R. H. Wixpe, of Georgia, formerly a 
member of the House of Representatives. After leaving Congress, 
Mr. Wilde a few years since spent about eighteen months in travel- 
ling through different parts of Europe, until he became stationary for a 
time in Tuscany. Here he occupied himself with researches concern- 
ing the private life of T’asso, whose mysterious and romantic love for 
the Princess Leonora, his madness and imprisonment, had recently 
become the theme of a literary controversy, not yet ended; curious in 
itself, and rendered still more curious by some alledged manuscripts of 
the poets, brought forward by Count Alberti. Mr. Wilde entered into 
the investigation with the enthusiasm of a poet, and the patience and 
accuracy of a case-hunter ; and has produced a work, now in the press, 
in which the ‘vexed questions’ concerning Tasso are most ably 
discussed, and lights thrown upon them by his letters, and by various 
of his sonnets, which last are rendered into English with rare felicity. 
While Mr. Wilde was occupied upon this work, he became acquainted 
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with Signor Carlo Liverati, an artist of considerable merit, and espe- 
cially well versed in the antiquities of Florence. This gentleman 
mentioned incidentally one day, in the course of conversation, that 
there once and probably still existed in the Bargello, anciently both 
; the prison and palace of the republic, an authentic portrait of Dane. 
; It was believed to be in fresco, on a wall which afterward, by some 
strange neglect or inadvertency, had been covered with white-wash. 
Signor Liverati mentioned the circumstance merely to deplore the 
loss of so precious a portrait, and to regret the almost utter hopeless- 
ness of its recovery. 

As Mr. Wilde had not as yet imbibed that enthusiastic admiration 
for Dante which possesses all Italians, by whom the poet is almost 
worshipped, this conversation made but a slight impression on him at 
the time. Subsequently, however, his researches concerning ‘Tasso 
being ended, he began to amuse his leisure hours with attempts to 
translate some specimens of Italian lyric poetry, and to compose very 
short biographical sketches of the authors. In these specimens, 
which as yet exist only in manuscript, he has shown the same critical 
knowledge of the Italian language, and admirable command of the 
English, that characterize his translations of Tasso. He had not 
advanced far in these exercises, when the obscure and contradictory 
accounts of many incidents in the life of Dante caused him much 
embarrassment, and sorely piqued his curiosity. About the same time 
he received, through the courtesy of Don Neri dei Principi Corsini, 
what he had long “most fervently desired, a permission from the Grand 4 
Duke to pursue his investigations in the secret archives of Florence, 
with power to obtain copies therefrom. This was a rich and almost 
unwrought mine of literary research ; for to Italians themselves, as well 
| as to foreigners, their archives for the most part have been long inac- 
cessible. For two years Mr. Wilde devoted himself with indefatigable 
ardor, to explore the records of the republic during the time of Dante. 

; These being written in barbarous Latin and semi-Gothic characters, 
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on parchment more or less discolored and mutilated, with ink some- 
f times faded, were rendered still more illegible by the arbitrary abbre- 
i viations of the notaries. ‘They require in fact an especial study ; few 
. even of the officers employed in the ‘ Archivio delle Riformagione’ 
: can read them currently and correctly. 


Mr. Wilde however persevered in his laborious task with a patience 
' severely tried, but invincible. Being without an index, each file, each 
book, required to be examined page by page, to ascertain whether any 
particular of the immortal poet’s political life had escaped the untiring 
industry of his countrymen. This toil was not wholly fruitless, and 
several interesting facts obscurely known, and others utterly unknown 
by the Italians themselves, are drawn forth by Mr. Wilde from the 
oblivion of these archives. 
While thus engaged, the circumstance of the lost portrait of Dante 
} was again brought to Mr. Wilde’s mind, but now excited intense 
interest. In perusing the notes of the late learned Canonico Moreri 
on Filelfo’s life of Dante, he found it stated that a portrait of the poet 
by Giotto was formerly to be seen in the Bargello. He learned also 
that Signor Scotti, who has charge of the original drawings of the old 
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masters in the imperial and royal gallery, had made several years 
previously an ineffectual attempt to set on foot a project for the re- 
covery of the lost treasure. Here was a new vein of inquiry, which Mr. 
Wilde followed up with his usual energy and sagacity. He soon 
satisfied himself, by reference to Vasari, and to the still more ancient 
and decisive authority of Filippo Villari, who lived shortly after the 
poet, that Giotto, the friend and contemporary of Dante, did undoubt- 
edly paint his likeness in the place indicated. Giotto died in 1336, 
but as Dante was banished, and was even sentenced to be burned, in 
1302, it was obvious the work must have been executed before that 
time; since the portrait of one outlawed and capitally convicted as an 
enemy to the commonwealth would never have been ordered or tolerated 
in the chapel of the royal palace. It was clear then, that the portrait 
must have been painted between 1290 and 1302. 

Mr. Wilde now revolved in his own mind the possibility that this 
precious relic might remain undestroyed under its coat of white-wash, 
and might yet be restored to the world. For a moment he felt an 
impulse to undertake the enterprise; but feared that, in a foreigner 
from a new world, any part of which is unrepresented at the Tuscan 
court, it might appear like an intrusion. He soon however found a 
zealous coadjutor. This was one Giovanni Aubrey Bezzi, a Pied- 
montese exile, who had long been a resident in England, and was 
familiar with its language and literature. He was now on a visit 
to Florence, which liberal and hospitable city is always open to 
men of merit who for political reasons have been excluded from 
other parts of Italy. Signor Bezzi partook deeply of the enthusiasm 
of his countrymen for the memory of Dante, and sympathized with Mr. 
Wilde in his eagerness to retrieve if possible the lost portrait. ‘They 
had several consultations as to the means to be adopted to effect their 
purpose, without incurring the charge of undue officiousness. ‘To 
lessen any objections that might occur, they resolved to ask for nothing 
but permission to search for the fresco painting at their own expense ; 
and should any remains of it be found, then to propose to the nobility 
and gentry of Florence an association for the purpose of completing 
the undertaking, and effectually recovering the lost portrait. 

For the same reason the formal memorial addressed to the Grand 
Duke was drawn up in the name of Florentines; among whom were 
the celebrated Bartolini, now President of the School of Sculpture in 
the Imperial and Royal Academy, Signor Paolo Ferroni, of the noble 
family of that name, who has exhibited considerable talent for painting, 
and Signor Gasparini, also an artist. This petition was urged and 
supported with indefatigable zeal by Signor Bezzi; and being warmly 
countenanced by Count Nerli and other functionaries, met with more 
prompt success than had been anticipated. Signor Marini, a skilful 
artist, who had succeeded in similar operations, was now employed to 
remove the white-wash by a process of his own, by which any fresco 
painting that might exist beneath would be protected from injury. He 
set to work patiently and cautiously. In a short time he met with 
evidence of the existence of the fresco. From under the coat of white- 
wash the head of an angel gradually made its appearance, and “was 
pronounced to be by the pencil of Giotto. 
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The enterprise was now prosecuted with increased ardor. Several 
months were expended on the task, and three sides of the chapel-wall 
were uncovered ; they were all painted in fresco by Giotto, with the 
history of the Magdalen, exhibiting her conversion, her penance, and 
her beatification. ‘The figures, however, were all those of saints and 
angels: no historical portraits had yet been discovered, and doubts 
began to be entertained whether there were any. Still the recovery 
of an indisputable work of Giotto’s was considered an ample reward 
for any toil; and the Ministers of the Grand Duke, acting under his 
directions, assumed on his behalf the past charges and future manage- 
ment of the enterprise. 

At length, on the uncovering of the fourth wall, the undertaking 
was crowned with complete success. A number of historical figures 
were brought to light, and among them the undoubted likeness of 
Dante. He was represented in full length, in the garb of the time, 
with a book under his arm, designed most probably to represent the 
‘ Vita Nuova,’ for the ‘Comedia’ was not yet composed, and to all 
appearance from thirty to thirty-five years of age. The face was in 
profile, and in excellent preservation, excepting that at some former 
period a nail had unfortunately been driven into the eye. The outline 
of the eyelid was perfect, so that the injury could easily be remedied. 
The countenance was extremely handsome, yet bore a strong resem- 
blance to the portraits of the poet taken later in life. 

It is not easy to appreciate the delight of Mr. Wilde and his coad- 
jutors at this triumphant result of their researches; nor the sensation 
produced, not merely in Florence but throughout Italy, by this dis- 
covery of a veritable portrait of Dante, in the prime of his days. It 
was some such sensation as would be produced in England by the 
sudden discovery of a perfectly well authenticated likeness of Shak- 
speare; with a difference in intensity proportioned to the superior 
sensitiveness of the Italians. 

The recovery of this portrait of the ‘ divine poet’ has occasioned 
fresh inquiry into the origin of the masks said to have been made from 
a cast of his face taken after death. One of these masks, in the 
possession of the Marquess of Torrigiani, has been pronounced as 
certainly the original. Several artists of high talent have concurred 
in this opinion; among these may be named Jesi, the first engraver in 
Florence ; Seymour Kirkup, Esq., a painter and antiquary ; and our 
own countryman Powers, whose genius, by the way, is very highly 
appreciated by the Italians. 

We may expect from the accomplished pen of Carlo Torrigiani, son 
of the Marquess, and who is advantageously known in this country, 
from having travelled here, an account of this curious and valuable 
relic, which has been upward of a century in the possession of his 
family. 

Should Mr. Wilde finish his biographical work concerning Dante, 
which promises to be a proud achievement in American literature, he 
intends, I understand, to apply for permission to have both likenesses 
copied, and should circumstances warrant the expense, to have them 
engraved by eminent artists. We shall then have the features of Dante 
while in the prime of life as well as at the moment of his death. ¢,¢, 
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To my Future Wife. 


TO BT: Wits TRA tO FO BE. 


VOL. XVIII. 


O ram Unknown! we have not met— 
We ne’er have seen each other ; 

Nor in this heart hath love been yet, 
Save that of son and brother : 

But close though these affections twine, 
There ’s one that twineth nearest ; 

One that will knit my heart to thine, 
Of all dear things the dearest! 


I know I cannot love too well 
These kind ones now around me ; 
To these true friends I cannot tell 
How many ties have bound me : 
Yet oft when vacant seems this breast, 
A consciousness will thrill it, 
That there is room still unpossess’d, 
And your sweet self should fill it! 


I miss thy smile of quiet mirth, 
When other friends are merry ; 

But more | miss thee from my hearth, 
When sad and solitary. 

It blunts the ills that life annoy, 
From Sympathy to borrow 

That charm which heightens every joy, 
And lightens every sorrow. 


Should sadness rule my heart’s deep chords, 
Or wrongs that wildly stir it, 
How strong shall be thy gentle words 
To soothe the wounded spirit ! 
And yet to hush thine own alarms 
Will be employment dearer : 
The more they trouble thee, my arms 
Shall fold thee, love! the nearer. 


How wilt thou, dearest! win my view ? 
With form for love’s entwining ? 

And brightly dark, or deeply blue, 
Thine eyes, of tender shining ? 

Wilt thou be fair? Will midnight be, 
Or sunshine, on thy tresses ? 

Thy voice of witching melody, 

nd lips that woo caresses ? 


But oh! I care not for the hue 
Wherewith thine eyes shall greet me, 
If but the soul that trembles through, 
Sincerely, warmly meet me ! 
A noble mind within the brow, 
Who heeds what locks enwreath it ? 
The bosom may forget its snow, 
When pure the heart beneath it. 
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But vain are these imaginings ! 
My phantom spouse soon perishes ; 
And fades before the ‘ truth of things’ 
Each picture Fancy cherishes : 
How dull our life-substantial seems, 
Compared with life-ideal ! 
’T is with a sadness from its dreams 
We waken to the real. 


Farewell then, love! already dear : 
It will perchance be pleasant 

To read in some far distant year 
The vows I write at present : 

Fair be the world before thy feet, 
Serene the sky above thee ; 

And when we (if we ever) meet, 
How dearly will I love thee ! 


‘OUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY?’ 


Ir was a stirring time in the Island of Grenada during the period 
that Sir George Young had command of the Colony. His Excellency, 
(for he was governour,) had served with distinction upon the Continent, 
been in several engagements under the immediate notice of the great 
Frederick ; had been promoted by him; and at last, upon retirement 
to his own country at the return of peace had had the honor of Knight- 


hood conferred upon him at the hands of that veteran monarch. 

Thenceforth, Prussian manners, customs, tactics and absolutism 
took possession alike of the heart and the imagination of Sir George 
Young; and when unhappily as it afterward proved, his friends pro- 
cured for him the government of our beautiful Island, he became in 
the performance of his duties almost as peremptory as old Frederick 
himself. There was no ebullition about him, however. The tropical 
climate, before which every thing else vailed, or faltered, or effervesced, 
in him found one imperturbable impassive subject. The same cocked 
hat, the same long thick military queue, and heavy boots, coat, vest, 
yellow breeches and gloves, the dress of his landing, was, whatever 
might be the state of the weather, the dress of his administration. 

So also with the exact erectness and discipline of his carriage ; the 
length of his marching-step every morning at the same hour upon the 
esplanade in the shade of the Government House; the halt; the back- 
ward movement four inches of the right foot ; the military turn upon 
the heels which brought him into the third position, and the renewed 
march left foot foremost back to the place of beginning and then again 
to the right-about ; it was all without change or variation, or display, 
apparently without thought; and the reason that a smile never passed 
across that dark fixed visage I suppose to be, that a smile was never 
laid down in any Prussian manual of exercise nor included in any writ- 
ten strategy of war. 


This was not a comfortable person for a Governour, particularly among 
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the free-hearted planters of our little gem of the world, who regarded 
life as too short for the observance of much form or ceremony among 
a brotherhood of Gentlemen. And so at the end of some six or eight 
months there grew up at the Council-board at which His Excellency pre- 
sided and where the Colonial affairs of the Island were chiefly regula- 
ted and despatched, a respectful but decided opposition to some of his 
favorite measures. 

Among the members of the Council was a bland and estimable Gentle- 
man, a planter, who had formerly been attached to the medical profes- 
sion, and still bore the title of Doctor Bl n. Mild, gentle, refined, 
of an inquiring and philosophic temperament, he was more fond of 
discussion than of action, and of examining the expediency of the 
Governour’s plans than of voting at once in favour of them. He wasa 
person of good address, spoke freely and at his ease, and in this had 
greatly the advantage of His Excellency, whose expressions were almost 
limited to words of command; or, when he dwelt upon any subject, 
seemed to be first translated from the German into his own proper 
vernacular and then uttered with difficulty and hesitation. 

By degrees Doctor Bl n came to be regarded in the eyes of the 
Governour as leader of the opposition in the Council-Chamber, and as 
exercising an influence that in his military mode of judging things was 
to be summarily put down. And one morning during an animated 
debate, His Excellency made use of some remarks of a nature too 
closely personal to be entirely passed over; and Doctor Bl n said, 
perhaps rather indiscreetly : 

‘I can have no reply to make; Your Excellency represents the 
King.’ 

‘1 do Sir, while in this chair,’ retorted Sir George ; ‘but the mo- 
ment I leave it f am Sir George Young, very much at your service.’ 

Now this happened at a time before deliberative bodies had hit upon 
the invention of explaining away words in the felicitous manner that 
obtains at present on both sides the Atlantic, to such a degree as that 
any two members on opposite sides of the house may indulge in the 
bitterest invective against each other, and then upon the intervention 
of friends, or a call from the Speaker, made before they separate, 
mumble a few words about having differed upon ‘a seventh cause,’ or 
something else that nobody can understand, and then go home to sup- 
per without any unpleasant result. No, this was not the way with our 
Fathers; and the consequence was, that mine was hardly seated, before 
his friend Doctor Bl n was announced. As soon as they were in 
private, the Doctor said : 

‘Well my friend, you heard what passed between the Governour and 
myself.’ 

‘I did, and regretted it very sincerely.’ 

‘The affair can, I suppose, be settled only in one way.’ 

‘I am sorry to say that I do not perceive any other.’ 

‘Can you aid me in it?’ 

‘Not as your second.’ 
‘Why not?’ 
‘I am the oldest member of the Council-board; we are at present 
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without a Lieutenant Governour; and if Sir George should fall, very 
important duties will devolve on me until his successor should arrive, 
and I might expose my character to the severest animadversion if I 
were to take any active part in a rencontre that should result in his 
death. I hope that this reason may appear sufficient to you. I have 
thought the whole matter over, for it seemed to me probable that you 
might apply to me.’ 

‘What then do you advise me to do?’ 

‘I would have you consult our neighbor Colonel Williams without a 
moment’s delay.’ 

Colonel Williams, as the name portends, was a Welchman. He 
commanded the regiment at that time stationed in the Island; and he 
was not exempt from a certain native vivacity of temperament which 
has been ascribed as a characteristic to his countrymen. ‘Our army’ 
says my Uncle Toby ‘swore terribly in Flanders;’ and the provoca- 
tion for the use of intensives is greater in the tropics than in the Low 
Countries. 

However, the Colonel received Doctor Bl n with singular quiet- 
ness and even a certain mysteriousness of manner; conducted him on tip- 
toe into an apartment that was at once library, dressing-room, work- 
shop, and head-quarters; seated him; and then bringing another chair 
placed himself opposite so closely as that their knees almost touched. 
‘We must speak very low,’ said he. ‘The walls of these d—d bar- 

racks are not thicker than cartridge-paper, and my wife, who fancies 
she has to answer for all my sins as well as her own, is crying her life 
out over a cursed book called ‘ Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs :’ 
she goes to it every now and then, and I always think if there ’s any 
thing in the wind she hears clearer then than at any other time. But 
now to business. So! you and Frederick the Great have got at it, eh? 
It is very odd what luck some men are born to! I could have sworn 
that he and I were to have it together !— but indeed there has been very 
little communication between us of late. Tell me what has taken 
place since the Council broke up. I have heard of his overture to you.’ 

Doctor Bl n then informed the Colonel of his unsuccessful appli- 
cation to my father, and to another of his friends; and that he was quite 
at a loss to know in what manner to proceed. 

‘I have no doubt,’ replied Colonel Williams, ‘that His Excellency 
will have his own difficulties in the choice of a second, unless he 
determine upon some subaltern. It is something like getting into a 
scrape to have any thing to do with shooting a Governour in command 
who has been bred up in the Prussian service and * T shall omit 
the Colonel’s expletives. . 

‘There is not the remotest chance of that being the issue of our 
meeting,’ said Doctor Bl n. ‘fam entirely unacquainted with the 
use of a pistol, and do not even possess a pair. I shall stand no chance 
whatever with him; but life is of no value with a brand upon it.’ 

‘Are you quite out of practice with the pistol?’ asked the Colonel. 

‘I never fired a pistol in my life?’ 

‘Then I would not give a guinea for his!’ replied Colonel Williams ; 
‘a man’s first shot is the best in the first hundred. Here is a pair that 
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have never missed since they were manufactured. You will take them 
home with you. Stand before the largest mirror you have in the house. 
Look well at your shadow. Raise the pistol from your knee, here in 
this way, with a stiff elbow, ranging along the shadow in the glass, and 
when you get the muzzle to the height of the hip, draw the trigger. 
When you come upon the ground —take care to be there in good sea- 
son —plant yourself at one end of the saw-pit. You will fight in Glenn’s 
saw-pit, that ’s the common place, and there there is no choice of light 
or shade: be early on the ground. Glance your eye along the sides of 
the pit, and get yourself used to it; and when he comes opposite to you, 
think of the man in the glass; raise your muzzle as you did before, 
always with a stiff elbow, and pull as soon as it ranges with his hip. 
Now will you recollect all this? If you drop your pistol and level 
at him from above you will overshoot him. If you coolly bring up the 
piece with a stiff elbow from the knee, you cannot miss him, by ! 

‘When he comes upon the ground, ten to one he will talk to you about 
marching, and facing to the right-about, and give you a lecture on the 
Prussian mode of doing things. Tell him you are fixed to your spot, 
but that he may march, and countermarch, and be ; 

‘Now, will you remember all this? Let me see you handle your 
pistol. Very well, quite well. Accustom yourself to the grasp. Fix 
on five in the afternoon; it will be better for you both, as there are 
no strong lights there then. The field is not far from you. My orderly 
will be with you at four and load your pistols, so that you will have 
nothing in the world to do after you get upon the ground but take one 
careful glance at the priming, and see that the powder lies well upon 
the touch-hole. I believe you understand it now. Let me see you 
raise it once more. Very well; that was quite well. When you get 
upon the ground, remember you have only one thing to do after exam- 
ining the priming, and that is, to raise the muzzle as high as His 
Excellency’s hip, and then pull as quietly as you did before the glass, 
and always with astiff elbow. You have two things to think of, recollect, 
and only two, after you get upon the ground. First the priming, and 
then the man in the glass. Now go out this way, that my wife may not 
see you. I should like you to have had a second, but in your card you 
can state to Sir George the impossibility of procuring one; and that 
you are content to rely upon any arrangement that he may make in this 
respect. You may safely do this. After all, he is a Gentleman, and if 
he had been bred up in our own service he would have been a soldier, 
instead of being as he now is, a martinet.’ 

The hour of five in the afternoon of the following day had nearly 
arrived, when Doctor Bl n was stationed at one extremity of Glenn’s 
saw-pit. The saw-pit had not for some time been in use, and the slight 
structure that had formerly sheltered the workmen had been removed, 
except a remaining stick or two of timber that lay longitudinally over 
the pit. Vegetation, with the luxuriance of the tropics, had sprung up 
around the borders, and when the Doctor looked upward from his 
sheltered position into the rich azure sky above him, the Heavens had 
never seemed to him so beautiful as then, and a thought passed across 
his mind that his spirit might in a few moments be wending its way 
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through the depths of that celestial blue. The hard necessities of life, 
the stern conditions of the laws of honour, and the want of charity 
between man and man, began to occupy his mind, when he suddenly 
recollected Colonel Williams’s charge to him that he had only two 
things to think of after he had got upon the ground. The first was the 
priming; he opened the locks and found the caution an useful one. 
He looked at his watch; it was ten minutes beyond the time. Where 
could Sir George be? How long should he wait for him? 

Just then he heard the Governour’s voice: ‘There, that will do; 
give it me; now drive quietly home, and see that you don’t blow the 
horses.’ And in a moment after, he entered the pit, bringing with him 
a case of pistols. He walked close up to his antagonist before he spoke. 
‘Doctor Bl n, I have a thousand apologies to make to you. The 
truth is that I had some official matters to perform very unexpectedly 
just before I left the Government House, and I preferred throwing 
myself upon your courtesy to postponing what was really important, or 
doing it in a slovenly way. I fear I must have made you wait some 
time.’ 

The Doctor received his explanation gracefully, and then observed : 

‘Your Excellency has brought no second ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘on the Continent I have known difficulties arise 
from such circumstances, and the honour of Gentlemen called in ques- 
tion when two have gone out against one. No, you have confided in 
me; surely I will confide in you.’ 

During this time, Sir George had opened his pistol-case, and prepared 
one piece to his entire satisfaction, examining and sharpening the flint 
before he loaded the pistol. ‘The Doctor also took his pistol in hand. 

‘ Doctor — BI n,’ said Sir George, ‘ I suppose this business is no 
novelty to you?’ 

‘On the contrary,’ replied the Doctor, ‘it is, thank God, the first 
occasion of the sort that I was ever yet engaged in.’ 

‘ Different people have different ways of settling it,’ replied the Gov- 
ernour ; ‘ but in the Prussian service the practice is to stand in the centre 
of the field, back to back, march off three paces, or four paces, then 
to the right-about, then level and fire; and it has been in reference to 
that practice that I have had the ground of this pit cleared of all obstruc- 
tions, and put in the condition for marching in which you see it.’ 

‘ As I have never had the honour to be in the Prussian service,’ replied 
Doctor Bl n, ‘and am utterly unacquainted with military move- 
ments, Your Excellency will I hope excuse me from any such evolution. 
I am placed; either here, or if you please, at the other extremity of this 
pit; but,’ added he, perceiving a shade of dissatisfaction on the Gover- 
nour’s face, ‘my course need not I think prevent Your Excellency from 
the practice to which you are accustomed.’ 

‘Doctor Bl n,’ said Sir George Young, his countenance bright- 
ening at the suggestion, ‘ you are in all respects a Gentleman — permit 
me to say it. Well then, as I have your leave, I shall march up to 
you; go to the right-about, march off eight paces, and then again face 
you; at which time, we fire. And as in this method I must necessarily 
turn my back upon you, I desire explicitly to say, that I do it strictly 
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as a military mancuvre and without the remotest idea of conveying 
toward you the least personal slight or indignity.’ 

‘ There is only one thing more,’ said Doctor Bl n; ‘and that is, 
the exact moment at which I should fire. Your Excellency will excuse 
my inexperience in these matters, but it is not to my perception so 
nicely defined as I could wish it might be.’ 

‘ Now how very well thought of that is!’ said Sir George Young. ‘I 
shall make it perfectly obvious to you. I shall march and countermarch 
with my handkerchief—you perceive it is a white one—in my left 
hand, and when I drop it, you will fire.’ 

His Excellency performed his part accordingly, marching with a very 
gracious air toward Doctor Bl n, then turning to the right-about 
he counted aloud in German, as he marched them, the eight paces; 
faced again to the right-about} dropped the handkerchief, and two 
discharges were almost simultaneously heard. The ball of his pistol 
had lodged in one of the timbers directly over the head of Doctor 
Bl n, while that of his opponent, guided by a surer aim, had pierced 
his heart. He sprang convulsively upward, and fell lifeless without a 
groan. 











Joun WarTERS. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


BY MRS. E- C. STEDMAN. 


Deat gently with the broken heart! It is the ‘stricken deer,’ 

That turneth from the herd aside, to bleed where none is near; 

Or like some tender flower, that shrinks before the coming blast, 

And drooping ‘neath big rain-drops, hangs, when the storm is overpast. 


O, lightly touch the broken heart! It is a harp unstrung, 

And rudeness, from its shattered chords, but dismal notes hath wrung: 
Yet let the gentle hand of Love those heart-strings tune again, 

And at the touch of tenderness ’t will pour a grateful strain. 


The broken heart! Say not that rHov has never oped anew 

Its hidden wounds, by aught that words or looks unkind could do; 
For if indifference or neglect forgot the stricken one, 

Hast thou not left undone the deed which kindness should have done ? 


The broken heart by Heaven is seen! and Hr who will not break 
*The bruised reed,’ shall bid that heart His healing love partake ; 

And when it bleeds in solitude, will pour the Gilead-balm, 

Which can assuage its keenest pang — its midnight throbbings calm. 


Go thou, who hast not felt before, and learn of Him to feel! 

Catch the pure spark of sympathy — its heaven-born tear reveal ; 
Weep with the sufferer ; or at least, the kindly word impart, 

Which meets a sure reward from Heaven, and ‘ heals the broken heart.’ 
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THE POLYGON PAPERS. 


NUMBER THREE. 





Wnuar a scene would be presented to our eyes could we congregate 
beneath some vast and shadowy dome the spirits of the illustrious 
dead! How would all the might and majesty of living men shrink ‘into 
nothing before so glorious an assemblage! The spectacle would be im- 
posing beyond all that earth can display, all that imagination can em- 
body. Even were we to select the mental and moral princes from 
among the nations of contemporary men, and bring them together 
while yet in their imperfect corporeal existence, it would be such a 
meeting as the world has never beheld. But what if we could com- 
mand the spell of Endor’s sorceress to evoke from their silent dwellings 
and gather in ghostly convention all the nobie souls which have quick- 
ened these frames of clay for nine score generations! What a general 
assembly of earth’s first-born children would be there! A spiritual 
congress of what unparalleled magnificence and power! How would 
the man who has imbued his soul with the spirit of the Past, and paid 
his intellectual worship at the universal shrine, stand fixed and rooted 
in over-mastering awe before this grand ecumenical council; this 
senate of nations; this parliament of ages! From all climes they 
come; all tribes, all dynasties—unsexed, unbodied; divested of 
their temporal distinctions, and preserving only the original worth and 
energy of their natures. ‘They come!—the imperishable essences of 
those who lived and walked and suffered among their fellows; who 
labored for the welfare of humanity, and toiled to build themselves 
a name ‘the world would not willingly let die They come! — the 
light of intelligence beaming in their eyes, and the atmosphere of im- 
mortality shining around them. They come !—scions from all branches 
of the tree of Adam; those who opposed the tyrant and upheld the 
right; those who fed the fires of Truth amidst gloom and darkness; 
and those who, self-tutored, touched the chords of human sympathy, 
and breathed immortal strains of poetry and feeling; recalling for a 
while the hardened hearts of men from war and bloodshed, tumult and 
distress. 

But among all the spirits of this regal congregation who are those 
with eyes of deeper meaning and faces of more radiant lustre? They 
are the Lords of Song. And who form that trio of celestial shapes, of 
whom the foremost has shaded the effulgence of his features with a 
pitying veil; the second, of princely port, strikes with golden key a 
ten-stringed harp, accompanying its notes with psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs; and the third from burning lips pours strains of music, 
which rise like a pealing anthem above the flight of eagles?’ The first 
is Moses, the out-cast of the Nile, who ‘ talked face to face with Gon,’ 
and rehearsed in simple majesty the tale, 


‘In the beginning how the Heavens and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos.’ 
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The next is David, the poet-king, who sang on the harp of Judah the 
aspirations of a pious soul, and mourned over the sins and sorrows of 
rebellious Israel. The last is Isaiah, the minstrel-seer, whose lips were 
touched with a live coal from the altar of Jenovan, and whose spirit on 
the wings of prophecy flew sublimely forward into uncreated Time, 
chanting the downfall of triumphant tyrants and the advent of millen- 
nial peace. Wonder not that they are of loftier stature and more kingly 
bearing than the minstrels who surround them; for these latter are 
Pagan bards, and have drunk their inspiration from the streams of earth. 
And how could the shell of Hermes or the lyre of Apollo vie with that 
heavenly harp, swept by the fingers of prophets and animated by the 
breath of Gop? How could they whose loftiest intercourse was with 
poor frail beings of their own conception rival them who talked, as 
man to man, with the angels of an unfabled heaven? Or how could 
they who received their warnings from lying spectres through the ‘ ivory 
gate,’ equal them who heard the oracles of truth in dreams and visions 
of the night? 

Yet though inferior to the Hebrew poets, from the nature of their 
subjects and the source of their inspiration, these heathen harpers and 
the christian minstrels who have succeeded them are great and beauti- 
ful beings. Their forms have ‘ not yet lost all their original brightness,’ 
and in their faces we may trace the ‘excess of glory obscured’ by 
earthly passions, weaknesses, and woes. And who among this throng 
of almost super-human spirits are worthiest the love and reverence of 
those who would indoctrinate their minds in earth’s loftiest wisdom, 
and refresh their fainting hearts at times with a draught from the purest 
and most invigorating fountains of song? This is the point on which 
I wish to speak, and this the cause why I have arrayed this company of 
‘ Nature’s noblemen’ before you. 

To the mere English scholar I will speak on another occasion. I 
now address myself to the sensitive and eager youth who possesses the 
leisure and the will to acquire other languages than his vernacular, and 
has the desire to discover and the taste to appreciate the beautiful 
wherever it exists. I shall not throw my remarks into the dry and 
repulsive form of a syllogism; a mode of reasoning as il] adapted to so 
light and intangible a subject as it would be distasteful to the charac- 
ter and habits of my reader. I shall rather transcribe my thoughts on 
paper as they paint themselves upon my mind in that Mosaic mixture of 
argument, belief, and feeling, which constitutes the only attainable evi- 
dence on so delicate a theme, and is most congenial to the nature of 
poetry — that inexplicable compound of reason, sentiment, and impulse. 

Now I shall not display the unpardonable presumption of deciding 
on the separate claims of Virgil and Homer; a question which has 
engaged the pens of the most eminent critics for centuries, and which 
Dryden, Pope, and Rapin, all competent judges, have left in trembling 
equipoise. Nor will I attempt to settle the point long mooted in the 
literary courts, whether Milton be superior to them both; or whether 
he and all others save Shakspeare must cast their crowns before one 
of the Italian trio. I have no critical spirit-level to ascertain the alti- 
tude of genius, or poetic square and compass to measure the magnitude 
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of the marvellous palaces which ‘rose like an exhalation’ beneath the 
waving of its wand. 


*Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.’ 





Leaving the stature and proportions of these giants to be taken by 
mightier giants than themselves, I dash at once into the heart of my 
subject, and affirm that these with four or five similar Philistine shapes 
are immeasurably superior to their bulky and overgrown competitors. 
Yes! supporting my weak judgment by the authority of nations, and 
bowing in implicit deference to the mature and impartial verdict of 
mankind, I will indicate who are and must be the chief gods, the ‘ Dui i 
Consentes,’ among the deities of song. But before taking this irre- 1 
coverable plunge, I have an exordium to make by way of enlisting the 
benevolence of my readers, and obviating some prejudices and misap- 
prehensions which might obstruct the avenue to their minds. 

Let me premise that I am not exposed to the captious question, ‘ Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge over us?’ For I pretend not to the 
dogmatic positiveness of criticism; since, alas! I am no Frederic 
Schlegel, William Hazlitt, or Kit North. Would I were! Then, in- 
stead of talking about the wealth of others, I would dive into the 
chambers of my own bright spirit and draw glittering from its golden 
depths such treasures as never sparkled in the palace of Aladdin, or 

| were guarded by the jealousy of ‘gloomy gnome.’ I merely aim in the 
first place to suggest a few thoughts to the young and the ardent ; thoughts 
with some of which they may not coincide, for tastes will differ, but of 
which others must meet their assent; for I am sure they are just. 
Secondly, as Steele wrote ‘the Christian Soldier’ (or ‘ Hero,’ I do n’t 
know which, and pray be liberal to my references, as I generally quote 
from memory,) to amend his own irregularities of action, so do I, who 
have bowed the knee to Baal as often and as fervently perhaps as any 
of my readers, wish to correct, at least on paper, my own heterodox 
sentiments, that I may be able hereafter 
































‘To quote my proverbs to refute my life.’ 





I next remark, that as I detest all sailing under a false flag, and 
should be ashamed to pretend to knowledge which I had not, I must 
frankly confess that with two or three of the authors whom I shall men- 
| tion [ am acquainted only as Sancho Panza had seen the peerless Dul- 
cinea, ‘by hearsay!’ For all the purposes of my argument, however, it 
is immaterial whether I have read them or not. Lastly, I have at pre- 
sent nothing to do with the humorous in poetry, if indeed poetry in its ; 
true sense embrace the humorous; consequently al] the versifying Hera- 
| cliti, Aristophanes, Plautus, Moliére, and Hudibras, fall without my 
scope. 
Warm-hearted enthusiast, worshipper of Genius, young neophyte of 4 
the Muses, you know not the perils that surround you! You cannot 
| guess, experience, ruinous or saving, can alone inform you, how preg- { 
nant of momentous consequences is this your transition state. Your 
infant wings are just bursting from their chrysalis envelope, and when 
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you first begin to flutter among the flowers of Fancy, and sun yourself 
in the warmth of passion, and revel in the airs of poesy, you know not 
what you would be at. In the extacies of your new birth the simple 
sensation of existence is a delightful poem, an exquisite Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. To your inexperienced senses, entranced by bewilder- 
ing beauty and drunk with new-born joy, each common herb is a glo- 
rious blossom, and each common breath a heavenly ‘ afflatus.’ And thus 
it often happens that you sip poisonous nectar to intoxicate and weaken, 
and inhale a pestilent miasma to wither and destroy. The feast of intel- 
lect is spread in inexhaustible profusion before you. You are dazzled, 
blinded. Unable to distinguish the healthful from the deadly, you 
grasp with indiscriminate avidity at both. You seem to yourselves 
admitted at the table of the gods. Each imp that presents a savory 
viand you think a golden-haired Ganymede, and you devour his offering 
in thankful haste. Each sorceress who pours out her sparkling goblet 
appears to you a blooming Hebe, and you quaff the libation and thirst 
for more. You may awake as from a surfeit, with prostrate spirits, a 
loathing stomach, and an aching head. You may discover to your infi- 
nite surprise that you have been at a demon’s banquet, and instead of 
supping on pheenix’ tongues and sipping the grape-blocd of Elysium, 
have been masticating devilled Harpies of the Stymphalion brood, and 
guzzling aqua-fortis distilled from the lake of Avernus. You may never 
recover from the dis ased cravings consequent on that intemperate 
meal, and may conti: 2e to relish high-seasoned meats and inebriating 
liquors more than moderate nourishment and simple beverage, till at last, 


‘ Like to the Pontic monarch of old days 
You feed on poisons and they cause no harm, 
But are a kind of nutziment.’ 


I feel to you as a brother, for I have been similarly situated; and 
believing as I do that poetry of an immoral or sneering or hopeless or 
super-passionate character is, in the words of a holy father, ‘ the wine of 
devils,’ and knowing as I do know, that a free potation from that infer- 
nal cup will envenom all your blood and taint your whole moral constitu- 
tion with incurable disease, I would lay my hand on your shoulder and 
affectionately whisper in your ear: ‘Child of Time and heir of Immor- 
tality! listen to the words of a suffering invalid, convalescent it is true 
from the Byronic fever of misguided sentiment, but still hypochondriac, 
spiritless, and enervate from the mastery of morbid feeling and the 
dearth of healthful thought. If you have the time to become familiar 
with Poetry in her most original and worshipful essence, and the wish 
to feast on veritable nectar and genuine ambrosia, let Homer, A’schy- 
lus, and Sophocles; Virgil and Horace; Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto; 
Shakspeare, Spencer, and Milton; Racine, Schiller, and Goéthe, be 
ever present at your table, constituting your daily food and your hourly 
beverage. This is no pedantic or fastidious or arbitrary selection of my 
own. It rests on no shallow pride of knowledge or pretended infalli- 
bility of criticism. For were I perfectly familiar, from the title to the 
coronis, with all the poems of all languages, obsolete or living, it would 
be utterly impossible for my dazzled eyes and unaided discrimination 
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to decide on their respective claims to priority. But this is a judgment 
which sinks its foundations deep in the general and irreversible consent 
of men; and a: judgment thus founded on the rock of irrefutable rea- 
son, and supported by all the pillars of human sympathy and feeling, 
can never be shaken, but like a well-compacted arch will only be 
strengthened and consolidated by the gathering weight of superincum- 
bent years. 

I am aware that many other poets at various times, and especially 
during the freshness and effervescence of their fame, have been thought 
to have equalled or surpassed those whom I have mentioned. Many of 
the departed minstrels, and many living singers, American, English, and 
Continental, have uttered strains so beautiful that their sounds linger in 
our grateful ears like harmony from the cherubic choir. But I main- 
tain the superiority of some dozen great poets, scattered throughout 
the world’s history from B. C. 800 to A. D. 1800, over all their com- 
petitors, however admirable the latter may have been. For there are 
none on whom the suffrages of nations are so unanimously united as on 
these. These have received their unquestioned apotheosis, and never 
will they be undeified while taste and feeling shall remain on earth. ‘To 
each and all of them may be applied the charming line addressed by the 
pious Aineas to the unhappy Dido: 


‘Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.’ 


‘So then, the stars in that galaxy of genius which has blazed over our 
heads for the last half-century are to be ‘shorn of their beams?’’ By 
no means. Although some of them have been baleful comets, shooting 
malignant rays, and afflicting their deluded worshippers with ‘ pining 
atrophy or moon-struck madness,’ yet far be it from me to detract from 
their beauty or their brightness. Let them still retain their respective 
glories and pursue their sparkling track in the orrery of mind ; but let 
them hide their diminished heads before superior lustre; for there are 
lights in the vivid firmament, of purer essence and lovelier radiance 
than they. 

For myself, I think there have been some among the earlier and later | 
poets of genius no less sublime and a taste perhaps more exquisite than ie 
those whom I have named; but a neglected education, desultory habits, } 
unhappy circumstances, an adventitious bias, or an ill-judging age, 
misdirected and frittered away their noblest energies. Burns derived 
from nature a spirit enkindled with fire as etherial as ever flamed on 
mortal altar ; but his knowledge was too limited and his heart oppres- 
sed by too crushing a sorrow, to allow the completion of any thing 
truly great and extensive. His sweet spontaneous warblings may call 
tears of tender sympathy and sorrowful delight to the eyes of all who 
read or utter his ‘land’s language ;’ and his name be linked in history 
with those of Dante and Tasso, as a kindred instance of the everlasting 
struggle between genius and affliction; yet though equally exalted by 
nature and equally distinguished by misfortune, he shares not the world- 
wide celebrity of those immortal sufferers. Lucretius possessed native 
faculties not at all inferior to those of Virgil, who was partially his 
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copyist; but his language was roughened by the rudeness of his age, 
and the fire of his spirit quenched by the cold skepticism of his creed. 
Scarce do we behold his wings gilded by the lovely light of natural 
affection and unsophisticated feeling, before he plunges into the clouds 
and darkness of false philosophy. The harp of Melpomene was never 
swept by a more masterly hand than that of Pindar; but the opulence 
of his wealth was wasted on the narrow Hippodrome, and the magnifi- 
cence of his powers lost in hymning the praises of skilful charioteers 
and stalwart athlete. With subjects so confined and so uninteresting 
to posterity, his genius might indeed rescue his name from becoming 
his own ‘ shadow of a dream,’ and place his statue in the temple of eter- 
nal fame, but could never enshrine his image in the glowing h-art of 
man. 

All these then, and many others, according to your time and taste, 
are worthy of perusal, after you shall have studied their masters. I 
unchurch them not; for they too are priests. They are still in the 
temple; but go not to them, young catechumen of Apollo, for your first 
purification or rudimental teachings ; because they are not of the ponti- 
fical family, and must discharge an humbler office. Moreover, many of 
them have defiled their hands among unclean things, and soiled their 
robes by contact with pollution, and burned sensual incense in the 
desecrated censer. How then can they sprinkle the lustral waters and 
kindle the sacred fumigation, to prepare your spirits for initiation in 
the mysteries of the ‘Bona Dea’—‘ Nature, our gracious and awful 
Mother !’ 

I shall not throw myself among the combatants in that eager war 
which has so long been waged between the advocates of the ancients 
and the partisans of the moderns.. Poetry has never fallen, like the 
scriptural manna, exclusively upon one favored age or people, leaving 
all others to glut their gross appetites on the flesh-pots of Egypt; but 
rather at all times and on all regions, it descends from the Father of 
Bounties; like the genial sunshine or the fertilizing rain, refreshing the 
thirsty earth and purifying the noxious air. Common sense then 
decides that the ancients and moderns have their respective and proba- 
bly equal merits; that if the former be distinguished for depth, the 
latter cover an amazing extent of surface; and that, while the fathers 
are more simple, original, and striking, the sons have a wider range of 
thought and illustration. » 

Shall I gild thy refined gold, oh! ‘ blind Mzonides?’ Shall I carry 
brass to Corinth, and toss my silver change into the mines of Potosig 
Shall I take my lonely taper, first lighted at thy blaze, and by its glim- 
mer reveal to a world of laughers thy matchless radiance, bright morning- 
star of song? There are, who say thou never didst exist; that the site 
of Troy is the local habitation of an airy nothing; and that all the 
warriors who gleamed in armor around her heaven-built walls were but 
the spectres of a poet’s dream. Yet hast thou a life whose tenacity is 
interwoven with the fibres of all our being, and identified with the destiny 
of Poetry herself. Yet have thy Hector and Achilles, thine Ajax and 
Agamemnon, a vitality imperishable as the essence of feeling, and 
pervading as the subtlety of thought. And yet have Ilion’s wild fig- 
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tree, and her winding rivers, and her Scean Gate, a most real and 
permanent place assigned them in the geography of the heart, and her 
ten-years’ siege is an ineffaceable epoch in the chronicles of the soul. 
There are skeptical critics who conjecture that thy poems are not thy 
legitimate offspring, but are the compositions of rhapsodists, who 
charmed the ears of Greece by their itinerant improvisations. As well 
deny the symmetry} of the planetary system to be the production of one 
grand Intelligence. But whether thy music flow from one or from an 
hundred harps, its ‘ wingéd words’ have swept with the careering winds 
over all the earth, and like the melody of the stars, ‘ there is no nation 
nor language where their voice is not heard.’ 
Yet I cannot coincide with the extravagant lines of Buckingham : 

‘Read Homer once, and you can read no more ; 

For all books else will be so mean, so poor, 


Verse will seem prose ; but still keep on to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need.’ 


The frequent perusal of Homer will indeed increase your admiration 
of him, but can never so stultify your mind as to incapacitate it for the 
appreciation of the Beautiful, wherever else it may be found. He must 
be acknowledged as the fountain of almost one half the poetry in the 
world; yet, infinite as was his spirit, and copious as were the streams 
wherewith it watered the fields of human thought, there is in the nature 
and history of man many a sunny valley and many a wild ravine where 
they never flowed. He has left the most exquisite pictures of implacable 
Hatred, waiting patiently for its revenge; unwavering Constancy, peril- 
ing life for friendship; anxious Tenderness, smiling through her tears ; 
and majestic Grief, drooping cold and comfortless above the bed of 
death. But you may find in Shakspeare paintings of deliberate courage, 
unscrupulous ambition, crafty malice, touching sorrow, and passionate 
affection, as perfect as any image portrayed by the photogenic pencil 
of genius on the mind of old ‘Simplex munditiis.’ 

‘But how can you judge whether this great master be justly or unjustly 
exalted to so high a rank unless you study him diligently and long?’ 
You must read him often, and read him too as easily as you read Milton, 
before you can grasp all the greatness of his perfection. This intimate 
knowledge is not to be gained by pondering on enclitics, dialects, or 
digammas; nor yet by devouring fifty volumes of German prolegomena. 
Homer and Shakspeare have been more encurgbered with hindrances in 
the shape of helps, and more exsiccated of their vigor and essence by 
the cataplasms and sudorifics of doctors, than any other writings save 
the Bible; and it is my belief that all three need no other aid than a 
glossary, a historical index, a concordance, and above all, a sincere 
and earnest spirit. I can certify that the best method of mastering 
Homer is to study the first book deeply, with all the appliances of 
grammar, lexicon, and commentary. Read this book a dozen times 
with microscopic attention; and then peruse the rest of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, with few or no notes, and without stopping to remove every 
minor impediment. Read the whole work again with increased care, 
and then a third time, with a minutely laborious search after the delicate 
proprieties and hidden sense of your author. You may afterward peruse 
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this sublime bard with unfettered facility, and skim over his vivid pages, 
and embrace the scope of his poem, as you glance through a newspaper 
paragraph, or seize the gist of a bon-mot. And I am convinced from 
experience, and from the nature of the case, that this is the very surest 
and fastest mode of mastering a great production in any foreign tongue. 
Accurate and repeated study of the first few pages will give you an 
insight into the style and spirit of the author, and the only remaining 
difficulties will be an occasional obscurity of phrase or remoteness of 
allusion. 

In regard to the extraordinary merits of Homer and the other great 
classics, I know not whether it be greater madness to deny them or folly 
to attempt to prove them. ‘To reason upon the beauties of the ancients 
with those who know little or nothing of them would be like arguing 
with men upon an unknown subject in an unknown language. To 
uphold them to stubborn utilitarians, who discard all relics of the past 
as so much useless lumber, were an idle and a thankless task. And to 
demonstrate them to those who are familiar with them would be to 
convince them of what they already feel in their inmost hearts. But to 
the sincere young student, not yet inoculated with the vanity of imaginary 
wisdom, but whose natural repulsion to laborious studies is fortified by 
the reckless denunciations of antiquity, so prevalent of late, a brief 
argument may be addressed; an argument which, appealing to his 
deference for age and experience, may fix his wavering purpose and 
cheer his faltering steps. ‘The claims of those ever-venerated worthies 
have long been perfectly and irrevocably settled by the best species of 
evidence the matter will admit; the coincident testimony of all who 
have read them enough to judge of them. If you reject this criterion 
of merit, you are out at open sea, with neither chart nor compass. You 
have never seen them decried in an author of tried solidity and estab- 
lished fame. They are never denounced by old and prudent dignitaries, 
whether in Church or State. The few who raise their voices against 
them are either shallow sciolists, depreciating what they understand 
not, or bold innovators, theorizing for the sake of theory, and uttering 
absurdities as their only chance of being original. Grimké is the only 
able writer of this country who has opposed the cultivation of classic 
knowledge; and he presented the singular spectacle of an eminent man 
striving to dry up the fountain whence he derived his eminence. Could 
he have ‘ seen himself as others saw him,’ he would have perceived that 
his arguments were specious only from their classical splendor of embel- 
lishment, and his eloquence captivating only because he had studied 
with a diligence seldom equalled the bright pages whose brightness he 
denied. It is utterly impossible to suppose that all the great minds which 
have been so sweetly enthralled by these productions; minds too of the 
most various endowments, and far remote from all suspicion of prejudiced 
partiality ; can have been mistaken in their enthusiasm. They were 
not the men to shout ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians’ to an imaginary 
goddess. The most eminent characters of modern times, while mingling 
in the affairs of court and camp, and when thoroughly conversant and 
often largely participant in the literature of their day, have stolen many 
a delicious hour from care and toil, and jealousy and strife, and renewed 
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their vows in the serious devotion of age at the shrine of their youthful 
idolatry. After making all due allowance for the influence of association 
and the force of early habit, there still must remain something marvel- 
lously great and fine in these remnants of antique art, to have held 
these powerful and polished intellects in such charming bondage. 
Young classical student! have you just laved your feet in the waters 
of the Jordan, and do you murmur for the streams of Abana and Phar- 
phar? Their current may be more voluminously rapid, and their color 
more dazzling to your eye; but have they the virtue to cleanse your 
mind from the leprosy of perverted feeling and wash away the filth 
collected by daily contact with selfishness and meanness? Know you 
how presumptuous it is in you, when standing at the very threshold of 
the temple, to declare that you have seen it all and there is no splendor 
there? If you have passed through college, learning nothing but upon 
compulsion, and turning off an exercise in Greek mechanically, as a 
smith turns off a horse-shoe, of course at the conclusion of your studies 
you exclaim with the delight of an Eton ‘ whip’ or an Oxford ‘ blood,’ 


‘Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated so!’ 


But how can you assume the unutterable impudence of deciding on 
him or other ancients, of whose merits you are as well fitted to judge 
as an ass is of any music save his own braying? You have been 
charmed it may be with Anacreon, because the gayety of his senti- 
ments chimed in with the laxity of your morals; but you could not 
penetrate that truly Greek simplicity which constitutes his beauty and 
sanctifies his faults. You have dived as far as the ‘ Evoe, Bacche’ and 
*‘O Venus, regina’ of heathen song; and you have exemplified your 
appreciation of its spirit by getting drunk on adulterated wine which 
would have sickened the jolly old Silenus, or by ogling a bar-maid 
Cyprian whom Cytherea would disown, were it only for her anti- 
Grecian pug-nose. Instead of adorning your mind, you have been 
decorating your body; instead of wooing the Muses, you have smiled 
in beardless tenderness on boarding-school goddesses ; instead of dwel- 
ling with eager eye on the classic pages, you have looked in lack-lustre 
earnestness on the fifty-two sheets of Hoyle; instead of listening to the 
swelling voices and catching the kindling inspiration of the glorious 
Past, your ears have been stunned by the roar of tipsy revelry, and your 
senses fuddled by the steam of ‘long-nines,’ hot punches, and juleps. 
At the conclusion of each lagging term, you have joined in the ‘ uproari- 
ous’ saturnalia of rejoicing to commemorate your brief emancipation 
from the round of the daily tread-mill and the clanking of the college 
chain. , 

And after all this murderous waste of time and faculties, how dare 
you come forth and soil in the eyes of the young and earnest the lustre 
of those works which have been the pride of ages? How dare you 
scoff at the enthusiasm of those who have gazed through the mist of 
distance at the awful Grecian goddess, till her veiled face has grown 
distinct and lovely to their vision, and her shrouded form, at first cold 
and death-like as the yet unbreathing statue of Pygmalion, has heaved 
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before them in the might of passion, and swelled with the energy of 
life? Walk in a sphere more subject to your knowledge, and more 
congenial to your taste. Stuff your mind to apoplectic fulness with the 
precious namby-pamby which will render your words so palatable when 
you bow before the daughters of Fashion or mingle with the sons of 
Pride. Warm your faculties with the poetry of small-beer genius, that 
you may fill with feeble sentiment the ear of simpering Beauty; or heat 
your spirit with those monstrous mixtures which quicken the droning 
blood, and relieve the yawning listlessness of the halls where congregate 
the vain, the vapid, and the vile. This will not be ‘ above your bent.’ 
But disturb not the repose of ancient Art. The austere beauty of its 
sleep might shock your nerves, and fright you from your propriety. 

Yet no! Go bury yourself for toilsome years in your solitary cham- 
ber; surround yourself with books, ‘those mute yet eloquent compan- 
ions ;’ transport yourself to the days of old, and sit a sympathizing 
mourner among the graves of nations; familiarize yourself with their 
thoughts, their habits, their history, their poetry ; compare their specious 
miracles, point by point, with the wonders of modern times; and then 
come forth and proclaim your judgment to the world. If you think the 
moderns their equals, I complain not; for in the aggregate I believe 
they are. If you deem the ancients men of narrow genius, unworthy 
of our attention, and likely soon to perish with other relics of a barbar- 
ous age, I still complain not; for you have earned the right to form 
and promulgate your opinion. Yet when you thus oppose your judg- 
ment to the adjudication of a world, I would also request you to inflate 
your lungs and blow against a tropical hurricane, or brace your limbs 
to stem the torrent of the ocean tide. Be not amazed if your breath 
turn backward to swell the tempest of applause which sweeps before 
the wings of rushing years, or if the gulf-stream of ‘Time bear you to 
the oozy cavern where old Homeromastix sleeps on mouldering bed of 
graduses and grammars; his brain embalmed in juice of the cuttle-fish, 
and his head encircled with the pseudo-critic’s crown of dripping owl- 
quills and the dank Sardinian weed. 

‘Let us return to our sheep.’ ‘Can it be possible,’ you ask, ‘ that 
Homer, Aischylus, and Sophocles in Greek, Virgil and Horace in Latin, 
and the poets you have mentioned in the modern languages, are the 
only ones worthy of perusal?’ Certainly not. But as beyond all 
question the opinion of men has stamped these as the first, and as this 
opinion is your only guide, while yet a mere freshman in literature it is 
the dictate of reason to study these till you can thoroughly appreciate 
them. This will hardly leave you the time to dwell equally long on the 
other authors. Euripides has left several tragedies, particularly the 
Medea, which can hardly be overrated; and Theocritus and the An- 
thology contain much that is most worthy of attention. In like manner 
you would choose to be acquainted with the graceful Catullus, the 
fanciful Ovid, the elegiac Tibullus, and the wrathful Juvenal, not less 
for their intrinsic merits than because they are so widely known and so 
universally referred to among the literati. Among the moderns there 
are countless poets, French, Spanish, German, and Italian, which are 
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more or less replete with beauties, and you may read them all if you 
can. I shall not try the toilsome task, or bear the cumbrous load. 
Those which I have read have pleased me; but I have no lease of life, 
and therefore, except to amuse an idle hour, I am content to dwell 
among those poets whose merits depend not upon the dizit of one great 
man or a dozen, but which have on them an inspection-mark indubita- 
bly good—the stamp of Father Time! The poems of Dante and 
Tasso have received the imprimatur of King Antiquity, and Prince 
Posterity will never repudiate their claims. Why would you forsake 
these acknowledged fountains of nature, sublimity, and passion, for the 
ideal tenderness of Petrarch to an imaginary Laura, or the elaborately- 
polished fancies of Guarini in the ‘ Pastor. Fido?’ These elegant 
writers have always enjoyed high reputation among polite scholars and 
learned lovers; but their fine conceits and manufactured passion have 
not built them an enduring home in the sympathies of our nature. 
When the names of Schiller and Goéthe have already far overstepped 
the limits of their native land and taken rank among the denizens of 
earth, why would you subtract your time from them, to expend it on 
their successors, of narrow fame and doubtful inspiration ? 

The deep interest I take in my subject has made me prolix; and 
therefore I leave unsaid much that presents itself to my mind on the 
moral preéminence of these great artists. I wished to tell you that you 
can hardly find one vicious or sickly sentiment in all their writings, 
and hardly even an indecorous word, except in Horace and Shakspeare. 
For despite the cant of the fastidious, these two writers are sound 
moralists almost throughout. But I hasten on to remove a stumbling- 
block over which I fell, and which may trip you up; and to point you 
to an infallible guide, which I hope we both shall have the grace to 
follow. The impediment I speak of is that all-grasping spirit which 
is at once a glorious proof and an ever-agitating consequence of the 
divinity of our origin and the immortality of our existence. This 
spirit, so visible in our insatiable thirst for riches, power, and glory, is 
no less apparent in our ceaseless craving for ad/ that is touching, beauti- 
ful, or great, in the dominions of the mind. The Ciceronian maxim 
that we should always aim at the ‘immensum infinitumque’ must be 
received and acted upon with an important restriction. We are to aim 
at that which is immense and infinite in its character and kind, not in 
its diversity and extent. Otherwise we transform this career of life 
into a chase after the unattainable, and are mere children, idly spreading 
our tiny hands to span the immeasurable vault. The limited cannot 
grasp the limitless, nor infinitesimal fractions swell to the compass of 
an integer whose vastness defies the arithmetic of angels. 

The world contains more grand and beautiful thoughts, more poetry 
in verse and prose, than would suffice to feed and intoxicate the most 
insatiate heart through ten antediluvian lives. Do you covet it all, 
because it is all desirable? Well. Apply the same principle to other 
matters. ‘T'here is not a country, not a spot on the globe, where you 
may not meet something of surpassing interest, either in the character 
‘of its people, the beauty of its scenery, or its monuments of antiquity. 
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Will nothing satisfy you, therefore, short of circumnavigating the earth 
and visiting all that can enlist the feelings or elevate the soul? If you 
have prayed with Coleridge in the valley of Chamouni, and rhapsodized 
with Byron at the foot of Parnassus, must you plant yourself on every 
rugged mountain-top and ‘heaven-kissing hill,’ Rhodope and A%tna, 
Hybla and Ben Nevis? If you have sailed down the Rhine’s ‘ exulting 
and abounding river,’ must you also float on the waters of every other 
stream which has beautiful green banks and broad majestic waves? 
Why, there is not a blade of green or withered grass, not a budding or 
fading flower, not an earthly or aérial bird, from ‘ the hidden to the appa- 
rent pole,’ which has not its charm to the poetic or scientific view. 
Will you therefore botanize over fifty million square miles? Shall 
every herb reveal to your gaze its curious texture ?— every mountain- 
flower and prairie-blossom display its coloring and exhale its perfume 
for your senses? —each winged existence of the forest and the cloud 
pour its melody in your ear and unfold its plumage to your eye? Dear 
friend, be content with that which is perfect in its kind and equal to 
your time and capacity, though it should not comprise in itself ad/ that 
is excellent. A sufficiency is enough, and simple fulness is as good as 
the redundancy of a deluge. You who have stood dumb in the dizzi- 
ness of wonder and thrilled with the ecstacy of awe at the Falls of 
Niagara, have no need to visit any other cataract; for you have already 
witnessed the sum and mightiness of physical grandeur, and the others 
are but cascades of a second-rate magnificence. 

Reason, then, and the common principles of life, and more than all, 
inexorable necessity, bid you make a selection. By what standard will 
you select? ‘The opinions of individual great men are but a doubtful 
guide; for they are as various as the poetry from which you would 
select; and while they almost all unite in their estimate of some poets, 
they have each their private household gods, whom they would force on 
your worship as prime divinities. Dr. Johnson considered Milton’s 
Lycidas a poor unnatural affair; a strange decision to be sure; but it 
is delivered excathedrad by Sir Oracle himself, and ‘let no dog bark.’ 
Schlegel thought Ariosto unworthy the name of genius. Landor thinks 
Voltaire and Boileau have written no true poetry. Jeffrey considered 
Wordsworth a very inferior poet, while Coleridge and Southey esteemed 
him the greatest of the last century. Sergeant Talfourd and Professor 
Wilson view Coleridge as his equal if not superior, and Byron places 
Campbell at the head of them all. Now will you puzzle your yet 
unfurnished brain im striving to reconcile these jarring judgments? 
The discussions and cavils in the chancery court 6f criticism far 
outdo the glorious uncertainty of the law’s delay; and nothing remains 
for you but to withdraw these cases from that disputatious moot-court, 
and refer them for decision to a supreme, impartial, incorruptible tribu- 
nal. I refer to the tribunal of ages, constituted by the men of all time, 
and where your own good mind must sit as a coordinate judge. Here 
all artists receive a full and patient hearing, and their contending claims 
are settled by its final and unimpeachable award. 

This tribunal bases its conclusions not upon the Grecian Code or 
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Roman Pandects; it adopts exclusively neither the ecclesiastical nor 
the civil, nor yet the common law of any particular age or nation. It re- 
gards no ‘partial decrees, no temporary enactments. It guides itself not by 
the legislation of Aristotle, the Commentaries of Quinctilian, the dogmas 
of the Sorbonne, or the statute-book of the Della Cruscans. It laughs to 
scorn the musty doctrine that every epic must be modelled after the Iliad 
and Aineid, with just twenty-four or exactly twelve books, and episodes 
to match; or that a tragedy must observe all the unities of time and 
place, precisely as they may be found in a pattern-drama of Sophocles. 
It fetters not the flight of Genius; it clips not his wing to the size and 
shape of Homer’s pinion. It decrees not that rhyme is a necessary 
adjunct or a paralysing weight to poetry. It does not even assert that 
metrical numbers are essential to her existence. It considers these 
peculiarities in her external developement as the mere accidents of 
time and place; neither constituting her life nor occasioning her death. 
These mutations in the fashion of her dress, with all their incidental 
appendages of ornament and taste, may indeed lessen or enhance her 
beauty, but can neither create nor annihilate the inspired spirit and the 
etherial form. It believes that through all these transfigurations her 
vitality and identity consist in the rapture of exalted feeling and the 
utterance of immortal truth; and that the bane which consumes her 
energies and blights her beauty is frigid exaggeration and specious 
falsehood. 

This triburial listens not to the special pleading of Englishmen alone ; 
for they believe scores of their tragedians to have eclipsed Racine; nor 
does it confide in the arguments of Frenchmen merely; for they would 
exalt Voltaire and De Lille above Milton and Pope. It rejects the esti- 
mates of national pride and professional vanity. It melts up and amal- 
gamates the sentiments of all nations and of all times; its valuation 
results from the fusion and combination of the dicta of the learned and 
the feelings of the populace. It admits no arbiter but itself. It sum- 
mons Dionysius and Longinus, and Scaliger and Heinsius, and all the 
learned, as intelligent witnesses; it listens to their testimony with 
respectful attention ; but they are only witnesses and can pass no defini- 
tive sentence. Nor does it reject the evidence or disregard the carpings 
of Zoilus and Aristarchus, ignorant and malicious though they be; for 
ignorance may stumble upon truths, and malice reveal failings to the 
world; while on the other hand Fancy, wild will-o’-the-wisp, and 
Theory, delusive meteor, may lead Genius and Learning into the pit- 
falls of extravagance and error. 

In short, this tribunal is a grand court of equity, whose sessions are 
never intermitted, and in whose unexclusive halls all poets are tried and 
sentenced ; tried by the unpurchased evidence of human hearts, and 
sentenced upon the invariable principles of international and universal 
literary law. On matters of religion, philosophy, and government, this 
court has often erred and may often err again; for these matters have 
been subjected to the bead rather than the heart; and our minds, 
though composed of the same elements, are yet infinitely diverse in 
their proportionate mixtures. But on the beautiful and the sublime in 
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poetry and her sister arts the decisions of this court are infallibly cor- 
rect; for these things follow not the track of our wandering reason, so 
darkened by the mists of prejudice and swayed by the tide of interest 
and shattered by the fury of conflicting passions. Their appreciation 
depends on the sympathies of the soul, which, though inexplicably 
strange and unfathomably deep, have yet been at all times unchangeably 
the same. The sentences of this tribunal are usually lingering in their 
promulgation. ‘They are rarely passed, ratified, and recorded before at 
least a century after the death of the litigant; for it requires that time 
to extend the merits of his cause to foreign nations and collect the suf- 
frages of men. But when this unanimous verdict has once been ren- 
dered in, History receives it in her faithful keeping, and Memory 
engraves it, not in permanent and changeless characters on brass or 
marble, but in ever-deepening letters impressed by the old and wise on 


living tablets in the hearts of young and happy generations. 
Po.ycon. 


7. 2 = MIS ER. 


THE mouse crept out of the old stone wall 
To search for the precious store, 

And he wandered silently through the hall, 
And gnawed at the bolted door ; 

And the gray-haired miser turned his head — 
He turned his head and swore! 


And there he sat with his sunken eyes, 
That old man thin and pale, 

While the wind in broken symphonies 
Through the creaking blinds made wail, 

And the raven croaked on the battlement 
In the rising autumn-gale. 


Over his shoulder a direful look 
At the bolted door gave he, 

And his knees in his thread-bare breeches shook 
Like the limbs of a withered tree, 

When the shrill wind shrieks on the mountain-top 
In its midnight agony ! 


IV. 


Ah! sad and fearful to look upon 
Were those glassy eyes of his, 

For a soul shone out of them, had done 
Much in its day amiss, 

And thought was a dark and bitter thing 
Unto that man, I wis! 
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v. 


A dark and a bitter thing it was, 
For his heart was dry and cold, 
And he had been deaf to the widow’s cause, 
For the sake of his precious gold, 
Counting it o’er, year out year in, 
In that room so dim and old. 


vi. 


The old man gazed at the bolted door 
And muttered to himself, 

For he thought of his heaps of shining ore, 
And all his ill-got pelf 

In the good strong chests that, side by side, 
Stood locked on his cellar-shelf. 
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Vil. 


Then paler and paler waxed his cheek, 
For the storm-wind fiercer grew, 

And the raven with a dismal shriek 
Against the window flew, 

And the lightning through the pitch-black night 
The glare of a demon threw! 


vill. 


And the gloomy thunder moaned on high, 
As the huge clouds, dark with rain, 

Like an army of ragged fiends swept by 
From the wind-tossed ocean-main ; 

Slowly and solemn, and black as death, 
Mid the roar of the hurricane. 


Long years passed over that lonely house, 
But the foot of man no more 

Was heard by the small gray garret-mouse, 
That gnawed in the shattered floor, 

Till a wild grim-visaged outlaw came 
And unbolted that oaken door. 


x. 


But he rushed from that room with cheeks as white 
As the cheeks of dead men are: 

Ah me !— such a sad and woful sight 
That strong-nerved man saw there ! 

"T would have curdled the blood in his flinty heart 
Had.it been like the heart of a bear. 


xi. 


For his arms had clasped a skeleton cold, 
That sat in the solemn gloom 

Beside a coffer of precious gold, 
In that dark and lonely room ; 

And this was all that was ever known 
Of the gray-haired miser’s doom ! 
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A WEEK IN NEWPORT. 





BY A SOJOURNER. 


Tus fine old place loses none of its attractions after repeated visits. 
It seems as though one could never grow weary of admiring the beauti- 
ful scenery, and enjoying the delicious softness of the climate. Here 
are no east winds, nor suffocating heats, like those which by turns ren- 
der the rest of New-England uncomfortable and unhealthy. Although 
in summer the early part of the day is often close and warm, producing 
in those who are not acclimated an almost irresistible feeling of drow- 
siness, yet it does not last long. ‘The breezes which spring up in 
the forenoon and continue to blow until evening, impart vigor and 
buoyancy to the languid frame. Nothing can surpass the transparency 
of the atmosphere in the latter part of the day. An afternoon’s ride 
over the island is of itself worth coming here to enjoy. Beside the 
serenity and freshness of the air; the rich green meadows sloping to 
the shore; the smooth roads, waving crops, and farm-houses so em- 
bowered among trees that the eye catches but occasional glimpses of 
them, leaving the imagination to fill up the picture; beside these, there 
are beautiful views of the harbor and bay ; of the main land stretching 
far away in the distance, and 


¢ Poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.’ 





This last never loses its sublimity, yet there are some who complain 
of its wearisome sameness. ‘Those who make this complaint however 
are mostly fair-weather visiters, who pay it a morning call, or come 
upon it in their rambles at particular hours, when the sky is clear. But 
let them stand upon the beach when the rays of the rising sun paint the 
water and the sky till they seem to be involved in one red conflagration, 
and when the moon, lingering above the horizon, spans as it were with 
a pathway of gold the fathomless expanse. Let them listen to the 
swelling and falling billows, as they play with the smooth pebles in 
some retired nook among the rocks, and hear the deep bass thundered 
upon the shore, when storm and tempest have roused old Neptune from 
his slumber, and they will find that the ocean has variety enough. The 
scarcity of trees, of which the island was despoiled by the English 
during the war, is often felt to be a blemish in the landscape. In truth 
these alone are wanting to render it complete. Efforts are making, by 
transplanting, to supply this deficiency; and many of the roads are 
already lined with rows of the beautiful sycamore, which is found to 
flourish better than any other tree. 

The town has little of wealth or enterprise to boast, the citizens 
apparently being satisfied that they were once industrious and pros- 
perous. Newport was a flourishing city when New-York was in its 
infancy. She had her merchants who trafficked in the products of 
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both the Indies, of China, and Europe, and had at one time a line of 
packets to Liverpool. Previous to the war she ranked second only to 
Boston, among the New-England towns, in enterprise and population. 
But her glory as a city has departed. ‘The town presents a rusty and 
decayed appearance. ‘They build all old houses ;’ and the piers at 
which heavy merchantmen were once moored are now occupied by a 
few fishing smacks and coasting sloops ; and the warehouses once filled 
with merchandise are deserted and in ruins. 

But the contrast which it presents to other places, where American 
enterprise is more operative, is not unpleasant to those who are tired of 
the din of trade which fills all our large cities, and who are seeking 
repose and quiet. Though devoid of interest to the mere man of 
business, few places in our country possess more materials of interest 
to the historian and antiquarian. From the earliest settlement of 
Rhode-Island this place has furnished an asylum to the persecuted from 
other countries, and even from some parts of our own country ; while the 
salubrity of the climate has attracted not a few from different parts of 
the world to fix their residence here. It has always been a place of 
resort for the votaries of wealth and fashion. In its better days, they 
took up their residence here, and in its decline they come to enjoy its 
beauties for a season, and then flit away to a more extended and bril- 
liant scene. These visiters brought with them each his peculiar habits 
and notions, and many of them had interesting histories of their own 
which have been .interspersed in the history of the place, and have 
added much to its value. 

Bisuor Berkuey, after the failure of his benevolent project for 
establishing an institution to educate the Indians, resided here two or 
three years. The house built and occupied by ‘him is still standing 
about three miles from the town. It is a small dwelling of wood, 
stands very low, and has a gloomy appearance. The “parlor and 
study of the philosopher are still shown, but not a fragment of his 
furniture ; nor does any memento of him exist, except an organ pre- 
sented by him to one of the churches of Newport. The Bishop led 
a very secluded life, passing much of his time among the rocks, a short 
distance from the house, which command a fine view of the ocean. It 

was here that he composed the greater part of that ingenious work, 
‘The Minute Philosopher,’ which the late Dr. Payson admired so much 
that he could repeat whole chapters. It is an admirable place for con- 
templation and study; for analyzing and describing the intricate opera- 
tions of the mind. The favorite nook of the Bishop is pointed out to 
visiters, a kind of shelf high up among the rocks, open only toward the 
ocean; where no sound disturbs the quiet save the solemn monotone 
of the waves breaking upon tlre shore. 

In that gloomiest hour of our struggle for liberty, when the long- 
prayed-for succour from France arrived, Newport again presented a 
smiling appearance. ‘The French troops on landing were received with 
every possible demonstration of joy. But a short time before, the island 
had been in possession of the enemy, who were quartered among the 
citizens ; and their customary haughtiness added to their bitter con- 
tempt of the rebels, had rendered them any thing but agreeable guests. 
Now, they welcomed their enthusiastic allies, who had quitted their 
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homes to bleed in their defence ; and their gayety and courtesy banished 
for a time all their gloomy apprehensions. ‘The contrast between the 
rude and insolent Hessians and the flower of French chivalry, with 
Count Rochambeau at their head, produced a deep impression on the 
minds of the citizens. That joyous occasion has not yet been forgotten. 
Elderly matrons and maidens can still remember the polished manners 
and unrestrained merriment of the polite strangers, as they turned them 
in the dance, or escorted them along the crowded streets. 

The story of the destruction of the ‘Gaspee’ and the capture of 
Prescorr would have been sufficient vouchers for the courage of 
the people of Rhode-Island, had no Perry nor Greene made them 
illustrious in the eyes of the world. There are many instances of 
daring exploits performed by her citizens, which have not yet been 
made public. One of these it is our good fortune to be able to record, 
and it is well worthy of a page in the history of this patriotic little 
State, should she ever have a historian to do her the justice she deserves. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, a piratical ship of three hundred 
tons appeared off the harbor of Newport, and cruising between Block- 
Island and Point Judith, levied contributions upon every vessel that 
attempted to pass. The commerce of the colony suffered severely 
from these depredations, until at length two resolute young men, Joun 
and Wittiam Wanton, formed a plan to capture or destroy the vessel. 
Courage on such occasions is contagious. No sooner was their pur- 
pose made known, than thirty other young men of their acquaintance 
offered to accompany them. A sloop of sixty tons was engaged for the 
enterprise. With no other armament than their muskets, this spirited 
company sailed out of the harbor to all appearance on a coasting 
voyage, every person being below except a sufficient number to navi- 
gate the vessel. As they approached the pirate, and appeared to be 
anxious to avoid her, a shot was fired at them. They were hailed, and 
ordered to come alongside. They immediately dropped the peak of 
their mainsail, in token of their compliance, and luffed up for the ship. 
Instead of bringing the sloop alongside, they came directly under and in 
contact with her stern. ,The men below sprang upon deck, and instantly 
grappled the sloop tothe ship. With wedges prepared for the purpose, 
they made the rudder immovable, thus rendering the ship totally 
unmanageable. Having succeeded thus far to their entire satisfaction, 
they were prepared to contend with the superior number of the enemy. 
The large guns of the pirates were of no use to them, as they could 
not be brought to bear upon the sloop, while the latter, having cho- 
sen her position, was able to keep up a galling fire, raking the 
decks of the ship from stern to bowsprit. The young men were all 
good marksmen, and every pirate who exposed himself was instantly 
shot. After a great variety of unavailing efforts to disengage them- 
selves from their awkward situation, and after losing a great number of 
men, they surrendered, and were brought back in triumph to Newport. 
The fame of this brave achievement reached the Queen, who in testi- 
mony of her appreciation of their generous self-devotion, presented the 
brothers Wanton with a large silver bowl and salver, having a suitable 
inscription. 
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The Three Messengers. 





THE 





THREE MESSENGERS. 





‘Religion and Science shall lead Freedom through the world, and neither shall lack worshippers.’ — Lory Bacon, 





THERE ’s a “stl in the west o’er the mountain’s crest, 
On the folds of the rosy clouds ; 
And afar mid the sheen of the sky’s apple-green, 
Like the stars its soft lustre enshrouds, 
Two figures of light are growing more bright 
To the gazers in ecstacy here ;- 
On a mission of love from the high court above, 
They come to this dark rolling sphere ; 
With stars for their torches, the sky for a dome, rg 
Oh! welcome them here to a angle and home ! | 














Ye Messengers sweet, your mission complete 
In the fields of the heart and the mind ; 
Prepare ye the way for the coming bright day, 
That follows in glory behind ; 
When the dew from your wings a redolence flings 
On the white flag around you unfurled, 
R And Freedom ye guide, with a generous pride, 
Through the uttermost realms of the world ; 
. While worshippers flock to your shrines with delight, 
And Love fans Devotion with pinions of light ! 


As ye pass there is mirth o’er the wide-smiling earth, 
And the mountains are ringing with glee ; 

New life in the air as it plays with the hair 
On the brow, wide, expanded and free ; 

And valley and stream, glowing bright in your beam, 
Rejoice in each other’s embrace ; 

For, from sunniest nooks by the murmuring brooks, 
Where they loved their foul dwellings to place, 

The minions of Might and Oppression ye ’ve hurled, 

And swept with a besom of light from the world ! 






















Ye bowed ones arouse, and take the bold vows 
That bind all the brave through the earth ; 

Baptize the stern front in Freedom’s blest font, 
And claim the new heavenly birth ; 

While your serried souls one ardor controls, 
As heat-lightning the serried clouds ; 

And its flashes shall daunt in each blood-crimsoned haunt 
Proud kings mid their cowering crowds ; 

And world over, the flag of your victory stream, 

As o’er storm-clouds dispersing the bright morning beam ! 


Mid Niagara’s roar shall Columbia pour 
The first shout of the free to the sky ; 
Th’ Alleghanies shal] bear the high sound through the air, 
And the Ural and Alps shall reply ! ; 
And the Messengers bright shall behold with delight 5 
The gladness that springs in their path, 
And folding their wings o’er the beautiful things 
That grow where were terror and wrath 
Like the dove from the ark, to return shall refuse, 
And the earth for their dwelling shall cheerfully choose ! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue DeersLayer: orn THE First War-patu: A Tate. By the Author of ‘The 
Last of the Mohicans,’ ‘The Pioneers,’ etc. In two volumes 12mo. pp. 549. 
Philadelphia: Lea anp Biancuarp. 


We take it for granted, that so long as Mr. Coorer shall continue to lay before 
the public works like ‘ The Deerslayer,’ just so long will he find no lack of readers 
to reward his endeavors to entertain them For our own part, we have perused 
these volumes with deep interest. The pictures which our author has here drawn 
of nature, we contend are second to none of those vivid limnings by which he has 
won his reputation. The wide, solemn forest, varied by the season’s changes; the 
lake embosomed in its recesses ; and the groupings of objects in this great frame- 
work, are admirable examples of Mr. Cooprr’s close observation and fine powers 
of description. And without going into a detailed review of the characters and 
events of the tale — for which indeed, even supposing them to be what they cannot 
be, at this late period, new to our readers, we yet have not the room — we desire 
especially to record our high admiration of one of our author's finest creations, 
DeerstayeR. This noble conception Mr. Cooper tell us is the ‘study’ from which 
the successive portraits of LeatuerstockinG, in his former works, were drawn; 
and the series in which this personage appears, now forms something like a drama in 
five acts, complete as to material and design. We pass at once to our extracts, 
fearing at the best to be able to indicate a few only of the passages which have 
afforded us the highest gratification. The following is one of those strikingly 
beautiful delineations of nature to which we have alluded : 


*¢ ¢ Lead ahead, Deerslayer,’ said March, ‘ and open the bushes ; the rest I can do for myself.’ 

“The other obeyed, and the men left the spot, Deerslayer clearing the way for his companion, and 
inclining to the right, or to the left, as the latter directed. In about ten minutes they both broke 
suddenly into the brilliant light of the sun, on a low gravelly point, that was washed by water on quite 
half its outline. 

* An exclamation of surprise broke from the lips of Deerslayer, an exclamation that was low and 
guardedly made, however, for his habits were much more thoughtful and regulated than those of the 
reckless Hurry, when, on reaching the margin of the lake, he beheld the view that unexpectedly met 
his gaze. It was, in truth, sufficiently striking to merit a brief description. On a level with the point 
lay a broad sheet of water, so placid and limpid, that it resembled a bed of the pure mountain atmo- 
sphere, compressed into a setting of hills and woods. Its length was about three leagues, while its 
breadth was irregular, expanding to half a league, or even more, opposite to the point, and contracting 
to less than half that distance, more to the southward. Of course, its margin was irregular, being 
indented by bays, and broken by many projecting, low points. At its northern, or nearest end, it was 
bounded by an isolated mountain, lower land falling off, east and west, gracefully relieving the sweep 
of the outline. Still the character of the country was mountainous ; high hills, or low mountains 
rising abruptly from the water, on quite nine-tenths of its circuit. The exceptions, indeed, only serve 
a little to vary the scene ; and even beyond the parts of the shore that were comparatively ee, the 
back-ground was high, though more distant. 

“But the most striking peculiarities of this scene were its solemn solitude and sweet repose. On 
all sides, wherever the eye turned, nothing met it but the mirror-like surface of the lake, the placid 
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view of heaven, and the dense setting of woods. So rich and fleecy were the outlines of the forest, 
that scarce an opening could be seen, the whole visible earth, from the rounded mountain-top to the 
water’s edge, presenting one unvaried hue of unbroken verdure. As if vegetation were not satisfied 
with a triumph so complete, the trees overhung the luke itself, shooting out towards the light ; and 
there were miles along its eastern shore, where a boat might have pulled beneath the branches of dark 
Rembrandt-looking hemlocks, ‘ quivering aspens,’ and melancholy pines. In a word, the hand of man 
had never yet defaced or deformed any part of this native scene, which lay bathed in the sun-light, a 
glorious picture of affluent forest-grandeur, softened by the balminess of June, and relieved by the 
beautiful variety afforded by the presence of so broad an expanse of water. 

“¢ This is grand — ’tis solemn !— ’t is an edication of itself, to look upon !? exclaimed Deerslayer, 
as he stood leaning on his rifle, and gazing to the right and left, north and south, above and beneath, 
in whichever direction his eye could wander ; ‘not a tree disturbed even by red-skin hand, as [ can 
discover, but every thing left in the ordering of the Lord, to live and die according to his own designs 
and laws!” 


Such transcripts from nature as this require not our poor praise to insure the 
admiration of the reader. We have observed that one or two critics have spoken 
of the dialogue portions of ‘The Deerslayer’ as dull and tedious. Nothing, as it 
seems to us, could be more erroneous than this judgment. Saving that in one or 
two instances they may be deemed a little too protracted, we are compelled to 
regard them as the most felicitous and attractive parts of the romance. We pro- 
ceed to fortify our opinion by a passage or two. The first which we shall present 
succeeds a description of an unsuccessful shot at a deer, by a conspicuous com- 
panion-voyager of Deerslayer on the lake : 


*¢ When about half-way across, a slight noise drew the eyes of the men towards the nearest land, and 
they saw that the buck was just emerging from the lake, and wading towards the beach. In a minute 
the noble animal shook the water from his flanks, gazed upward at the covering of trees, and bounding 
against the bank, plunged into the forest. 

‘¢ ¢ That creatur’ goes off with gratitude in his heart,’ said Deerslayer, ‘ for natur’ tells him he has 
escaped a great danger. You ought to have some of the same feelins’, Hurry, to think your eye was n’t 
truer —that your hand was onsteady, when no good could come of a shot that was intended onmean- 
ingly, rather than in reason.’ 

*¢¢T deny the eye and the hand,’ cried March, with some heat. ‘ You ’ve got a little character, down 
among the Delawares, there, for quickness and sartainty, at a deer; but I should like to see you behind 
one of them pines, and a full-painted Mingo behind another, each with a cock’d rifle, and a-striving for 
the chance! Them’s the situations, Nathaniel, to try the sight and the hand, for they begin with 
trying the narves. I never look upon killing a creatur’ as an explite ; but killing a savage is. The 
time will come to try your hand, now we ’ve got to blows ag’in, and we shall soon know what a ven’son 
repitation can do in the field. 1 deny that either hand or eye was onsteady ; it was all a miscalculation 
of the buck, which stood still when he ought to have kept in motion, and so [ shot ahead of him.’ 

“¢ Have it your own way, Hurry ; all | contend for is, that it’s lucky. I dare say I shall not pull 
upon a human mortal as steadily, or with as light a heart, as I pull upon a deer.’ 

“¢ Who’s talking of mortals, or of human beings at all, Deerslayer? I put the matter to you on the 
supposition of an Indian. I dare say any man would have his feelin’s when it got to be life, or death, 
ag’in another human mortal ; but there would be no such scruples in regard to an Indian; nothing but 
the chance of his hitting you, or the chance of your hitting him.’ 

“¢] jook upon the red-men to be quite as human as we are ourselves, Hurry. They have their gifts, 
and their religion, it ’s true ; but that makes no difference in the end, when each will be judged accord- 
ing to his deeds, and not according to his skin.’ 

“¢¢ That ’s downright missionary, and will find little favor up in this part of the country, where the 
Moravians don’t congregate. Now, skin makes the man. This is reason; else how are people to 
judge of each other The skin is put on, over all, in order that when a creatur’, or a mortal, is fairly 
seen, you may know at once what to make of him. You know a bear from a hog, by his skin, and a 
gray squirrel from a black.’ 

“*¢'T'rue, Hurry,’ said the other, looking back and smiling, ‘nevertheless, they are both squirrels.’ 

*¢¢ Who denies it? But you Il not say that a red-man and « white man are both Indians ?? 

*““¢ No; but I do say they are both men. Men of different 1uces and colors, and having different 
gifts and traditions, but, in the main, with the same natur’. Both have souls; and both will be held 
accountable for their deeds in this life.’ 

*¢¢ You ’re a boy, Deerslayer, misled and misconsaited by Delaware arts, and missionary ignorance,’ 
he exclaimed, with his usual indifference to the forms of speech, when excited. ‘ You may account 
yourself as a red-skin’s brother, but J hoki ’em all to be animals ; with nothing human about ’em, but 
cunning. That they have, I?ll allow; but so has a fox, or even abear. I’m older than you, and have 
lived longer in the woods — or, for that matter, have lived always there, and am not to be told what an 
Indian is, or what he is not.’ ” 


Here ensues a dialogue between the same artistically-contrasted characters, upon 


the propriety of the whites ‘doing as they were done by’ in the matter of scalping 
their red enemies : 


“<¢ The savages scalp your fri’nds, the Delawares or Mohicans, whichever they may be, among the 
rest; and why should ’nt we scalp? 17’ll own it would be ag’in right for you and me, now, to go into 
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the settlements and bring out scalps, but it’s a very different matter as consarus Indians. A man 
should ’nt take scalps, if he is ’nt ready to be scalped himself, on fitting occasions. One good turn 
desarves another, all the world over. That’s reason, and I believe it to be good religion.’ 

**¢ You must fight a man with his own we’pons, Deerslayer,’ eried Hurry, in his uncouth dialect, and 
in his dogmatical manner of disposing of all moral propositions ; ‘if he ’s f’erce, you must be f’ercer ; 
if he’s stout of heart, you must be stouter. This is the way to get the better of christian or savage: 
by keeping up to this trail, you ’ll get soonest to the ind ef your journey? 

*¢¢ That ’s not Moravian doctrine, which teaches that all are to be judged according to their talents, 
or Parning ; the Indian, like an Indian ; and the white man, like a white man. Some of their teachers 
say, that if you ’re struck on the cheek, it ’s a duty to turn the other side of the face, and take another 
blow, instead of seeking revenge, whereby I understand 

“¢ That ’s enough!’ shouted Hurry; ‘that’s all [ want, to prove a man’s doctrine! How long 
oer it take to kick a man through the Colony — in at one ind, and out at the other, on that princi- 

e! 

‘¢¢ Don ’t mistake me, March,’ returned the young hunter, with dignity ; ‘ I den ’t understand by this, 
any more, than that it ’s best to do this, if possible. Revenge is an Indian gift, and forgiveness a white 
man’s. Thats all. Overlook all you can, is what’s meant; and not revenge all you can. As for 
kicking, Master Hurry,’ and Deerslayer’s sun-burnt cheek flushed, as he continued, ‘ into the Colony 
or out of the Colony, that’s neither here nor there, seeing no one proposes it, and no one would be 
_— to put up with it. What I wish to say is, that a red-skin’s scalping don ’t justify a pale-face’s 
scalping. 

*¢Do as you ’re done by, Deerslayer ; that ’s ever the christian parson’s doctrine.’ 

‘© ¢ No, Hurry, [ ve asked the Moravians consarning that ; and it’s altogether different. ‘* Do as you 
wovld be done by,’ they tell me, is the true saying, while men practyse the false. They think all the 
Colonies wrong, that offer bounties for scalps, and believe no blessing will follow the measures. 
Above all things, they forbid revenge.’ 

‘*¢ That for your Moravians!’ cried March, snapping his fingers ; ‘ they ’re the next thing to Qua- 
kers ; and if you’d believe all they tell you, not even a ’rat would be skinned, out of marcy. Who 
ever heard of marcy on a muskrat!’ ” 





We shall make only one more extract, but to that we invite the especial attention 
of the reader. It is a dialogue between Sarpent, the familiar nom de guerre of a 
Delaware chief, and Deerslayer, and involves one of the most characteristic and 
beautiful illustrations of faith that we remember ever to have encountered : 


‘““¢ There ’s one thing, howsever, chief, that does seem to me to be onreasonable, and ag’in natur’, 
though the missionaries say it’s true ; and bein’ of my religion and color, I feel bound fo believe them. 
They say an Indian may torment and tortur’ the body to the heart’s content, and scalp and cut, and 
tear, and burn, and consume all his inventions and deviltries, until nothin’ is left but ashes, and they 
shall be scattered to the four winds of heaven, yet, when the trumpet of God shall sound, all will 
come together ag’in and the man will stand forth in his flesh, the same creatur’ as to looks, if not as to 
feelin’s, that he was afore he was harmed!’ 

**¢ The missionaries are good men; they mean well,’ returned the Delaware, courteously ; ‘ they 
are not great medicines. They think all they say, Deerslayer ; that is no reason why warriors and 
orators should be all ears. When Chingachgook shall see the father of Tamenund standing in his 
scalp, and paint, and war-lock, then will he believe the missionaries.’ 

*< Seein’ is believin’, of a sartainty —ah’s me! and some of us may see these things sooner than 
we thought. I comprehend your meanin’ about Tamenund’s father, Sarpent, and the idee’s a close 
idee. ‘l'amenund is now an elderly man, say eighty, every day of it ; and his father was scalped, and 
tormented, and burnt, when the present prophet was a youngster. Yes, if one could see that come to 
pass, there would ’nt be much difficulty in yieldin’ faith to all that the missionaries say. Howsever, I 
am not ag’in the opinion now ; for you must know, Sarpent, that the great principle of christianity is 
to believe without seeing ; and a man should always act up to his religion and principles, let them be 
what they may.’ 

“¢ That is strange, for a wise nation,’ said the Delaware, with emphasis. ‘ The red man looks hard, 
that he may sce and understand.’ 

“<< Yes, that ’s plauserble, and is agreeable to mortal pride ; but it’s not as deep as itseems. If we 
could understand all we see, Sarpent, there might be not only sense, but safety, in refusin’ to give 
faith to any one thing that we might find oncomprehensible ; but when there ’3 so many things, about 
which, it may be said, we know nothin’ at all, why, there ’s little use, and no reason, in bein’ difficult 
touchin’ any one in partic’lar. For my part, Delaware, all my thoughts hav ’nt been on the game, 
when outlyin’ in the hunts and scoutin’s of our youth. Many’s the hour I’ve passed pleasantly 
enough, too, in what is tarmed conterplation by my people. On such occasions, the mind is actyve, 
though the body seems lazy and listless. An open spot on a mountain side, where a wide look can be 
had at the heavens and the ’arth, is a most judicious place for a man to get a just idee of the power of 
the Manitou, and of his own littleness. At such times, there is ’nt any great disposition to find fault 
with little difficulties, in the way of comperhension, as there are so many big ones to hide them. Be- 
lievin’ comes easy enough to me, at such times ; and, if the Lord made man first, out of ’arth, as they 
tell me it is written in the Bible, then turns him into dust, at death, I see no great difficulty in the way 
to bringin’ him back in the body, though ashes be the only substance left. These things lie beyond 
our understandin’, though they may, and do, lie so close to our feelin’s. But of all the doctrines, 
Sarpent, that which disturbs me, and disconsarts my mind the most, is the one which teaches us to 
think that a pale-face goes to one heaven, and a red-skin to another; it may separate in death, them 
which lived much together, and loved each other well, in life!’ 

‘¢¢ Do the missionaries teach their white brethren to think it is so?’ demanded the Indian, with 
serious earnestness. ‘The Delawares believe that good men and brave warriors will hunt together in 
the same pleasant woods, let them belong to whatever tribe they may ; that all the unjust Indians, 
and cowards, will have to sneak in with the dogs and the wolves, to get venison for their lodges.’ 
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*¢¢?T’ is wonderful how many consaits mankind have consarnin’ happiness and misery, hereafter! ? 
exclaimed the hunter, borne away by the power of his own thoughts. ‘ Some believe in burnin’s and 
flames, and some think punishment is to eat with the wolves and dogs. Then, ag’in, some fancy 
heaven to be only the carryin’ out of their own ’arthly longin’s ; while others fancy it all gold and 
shinin’ lights! Well, I ve an idee of my own, in that matter, which is just this, Sarpent. Whenever 
I’ve done wrong, I ’ve ginirally found ’t was owin’ to some blindness of the mind, which hid the right 
from view, and when sight has returned, then has come sorrow and repentance. Now, I consait that, 
after death, when the body is laid aside, or, if used at all, is purified and without its longin’s, the spirit 
sees all things in their ra’al light, and never becomes blind to truth and justice. Such bein’ the case, 
all that has been done in life is beheld as plainly as the sun is seen at noon; the good brings joy, 
while the evil brings sorrow. There ’s nothin’ onreasonable in that, but it ’s agreeable to every man’s 
exper’ence.’ 


**¢T thought the pale-faces believed all men were wicked ; who then could ever find the white man’s 
heaven ?? 


“<¢ That ’s ingen’ous, but it falls short of the missionary teachin’s. Youll be christianized one 
day, I make no doubt, and then ’t will all come plain enough. You must know, Sarpent, that there ’s 
been a great deed of salvation done, that, by God’s help, enables all men to find a pardon for their 
wickednesses, and that is the essence of the white man’s religion. I can’t stop to talk this matter over 
with you any longer, for Hetty ’s in the canoe, and the furlough takes me away ; but the time will 
come I hope, when you ’Il feel these things ; for, after all, they must be felt, rather than reasoned about. 
Ah’s! me ; well, Delaware, there ’s my hand; you know it’s that of a fri’nd, and will shake it as such, 
though it never has done you one-half the good its owner wishes it had.’ ” 


We have purposely refrained from allusion to the main incidents of ‘The Deer- 


slayer,’ by which it is constituted a romance proper, or to the minuter machinery 


by which its dramatic scenes and plot are evolved. These we commend our 


readers to seek in the work itself; asking them only to judge how far, if the pas- 
sages we have quoted be from the ‘dull’ and ‘ tedious’ portions, they may be likely 


to find entertainment in those parts which were invincible against the ready censure 
of lynx-eyed and hostile critics. 


Conrerssions OF AN Encuisn Opitum-Eater. From the last London Edition. In 
one volume. pp. 190. Buston: Wiriiam D. Ticknor. 


Brier reference has heretofore been had in the KnickersocKeEr to this remark- 
able and exciting work, which had its origin some twenty years ago in the pages 
of the ‘London Magazine.’ It purports to be ‘an extract from the life of a scholar.’ 
The authorship of these ‘ Confessions’ has been frequently attributed, and so far 
as we know without denial, to De Quincy, and their authenticity is believed to be 
unquestionable. Indeed, no reader can rise from a perusal of the book, with any 
doubt in his mind on this subject. We have only refreshed our memory of records 
which it would be impossible, having once read, ever entirely to forget; but as 
many of our readers may not have encountered them, we shall venture upon one 
or two extracts. The first is from ‘the pleasures of opium,’ which a friend informs 
us, who was once for a few hours under the influence of the drug, can scarcely be 


depicted, so ravishing are the sensations, and so exquisite the joys which belong to 
the incipiency of the habit : 


** Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed that I lost not a moment in taking the quantity pre- 
scribed. I was necessarily ignorant of the whole art and mystery of opium-taking ; and, what I took, 
I took under every disadvantage. But I took it; and in an hour, oh! Heavens! what a revulsion ! 
what an upheaving, from its lowest depths, of the inner spirit! what an apocalypse of the world within 
me! That my pains had vanished, was now a trifle in my eyes: this negative effect was swallowed 
up in the immensity of those positive effects which had opened before me—in the abyss of divine 
enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a panacea—a qaouazou remerdeg for all human 
woes ; here was the secret of happiness, about which philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at 
once discovered ; happiness might now be bought for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat pocket ; 
portable ecstacies might be had corked up in a pint bottle ; and peace of mind could be sent down in 
gallons by the mail-coach.” +++ “ The town of L— represented the earth, with its sorrows and 
Its graves left behind, yet not out of sight, nor wholly forgotten. The ocean, in everlasting but gentle 
agitation, and brooded over by dove-like calm, might not unfitly typify the mind and the mood which 
then swayed it. For it seemed to me as if then first I stood at a distance and aloof from the uproar 
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of life ; as if the tumult, the fever, and the strife, were suspended ; a respite granted from the secret 
burdens of the heart; a sabbath of repose ; a resting from human labors. Here were the hopes which 
blossom in the paths of life, reconciled with the peace which is in the grave ; motions of the intellect 
as unwearied as the heavens, yet for all anxieties a haleyon calm; a tranquillity that seemed no 
product of inertia, but as if resulting from mighty and equal antagonisms ; infinite activities, infinite 
repose. 


The pleasures of opium-eating are painted less elaborately than the ‘ pains’ of the 
practice, which are dashed in with a rich brush. Take for example the following: 


“The first notice I had of any important change going on in this part of my physical economy, was 
from the reawaking of a state of eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted states of irritability. 
I know not whether my reader is aware that many children, perhaps most, have a power of painting, 
as it were, upon the darkness, all sorts of phantoms ; in some that power is simply a mechanic affection 
of the eye ; others have a voluntary, or semi-voluntary power to dismiss or to summon them ; or, as a 
child once said to me when I questioned him on this matter, ‘I can tell them to go, and they go ; but 
sometimes they come when I don’t tell them to come.? Whereupon I told him that he had almost as 
unlimited a command over apparitions, as a Roman centurion over his soldiers. * In the middle of 1817, 
I think it was, that this faculty became positively distressing to me: at night, when I lay awake in 
bed, vast processions passed along in mournful pomp ; friezes of never-ending stories, that to my feelings 
were as sad and solemn as if they were stories drawn from times before CEdipus or Priam, before Tyre, 
before Memphis. And, at the same time, a corresponding change took place in my dreams ; a theatre 
seemed suddenly opened and lighted up within my brain, which presented nightly spectacles of more 
than earthly splendor.” +++ The changes in my dreams were accompanied by deep-seated anxiety 
and gloomy melancholy, such as are wholly incommunicable by words. I seemed every night to de- 
scend, not metaphorically, but literally to descend, into chasms and sunless abysses, depths below depths, 
from which it seemed hopeless that I could ever reascend. Nor did I, by waking, feel that I had 
reascended.” +--+ ‘The sense of space, and in the end, the sense of time, were both powerfully 
affected. Buildings, landscapes, etc., were exhibited in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not 
fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was amplified to an extent of unutterable infinity. This, how- 
ever, did not disturb me so much as the vast expansion of time: I sometimes seemed to have lived for 
seventy or one hundred years in one night.” 


After remarking that Southern Asia in general, the cradle of the human race, 
was the seat of awful images and associations, and the dreams of oriental imagery 
and mythology those of unimaginable horror, the opium-eater says : 


‘Under the connecting feeling of tropical heat and vertical sun-lights, I brought together all 
creatures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and appearances, that are found in all 
tropical regions, and assembled them together in China or Indostan. From kindred feelings, I soon 
brought Egypt and all-her gods under the same law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered 
at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, and was fixed, for centuries, at the 
summit, or in secret rooms ; [| was the idol; I was the priest; [ was worshipped ; I was sacrificed. 
{ fled from the wrath of Brama through all the forests of Asia: Vishnu hated me: Seeva laid wait for 
me. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: I had done a deed, they said, which the ibis and the 
crocodile trembled at. I was buried, for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with mummies and 
sphynxes, in narrow chambers at the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, 
by crocodiles ; and laid, confounded with all enustesabie slimy things, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 
Sooner or later, came a reflux of feeling that swallowed up the astonishment, and left me, not so much 
in terror, as in hatred and abomination of what I saw. Over every form, and threat, and punishment, 
and dim sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity and infinity that drove me into an oppres- 
sion as of madness. Into these dreams only, it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that any cir- 
cumstances of physical horror entered. All before had been moral and spiritual terrors. But here the 
main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or crocodiles; especially the last. The cursed crocodile 
became to me the object of more horror than almost all the rest. T was compelled to live with him ; 
and (as was always the case almost in my dreams) for centuries. I escaped sometimes, and found 
myself in Chinese houses with cane tables, etc. All the feet of the tables, sofas, etc., soon became 
instinct with life: the abominable head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at me, multi- 
plied into a thousand repetitions: and [ stood loathing and fascinated. And so often did this hideous 
reptile haunt my dreams, that many times the very same dream was broken up in the very same way ; 
I heard gentle voices speaking to me, (I hear every thing when I am sleeping,) and instantly I awoke : 
it was broad noon; and my children were standing, hand in hand, at my bed-side ; come to show me 
their colored shoes, or new frocks, or to let me see them dressed for going out. I protest that so awful 
was the transition from the damned crocodile, and the other unutterable monsters and abortions of my 
dreams, to the sight of innocent human natures and of infancy, that, in the mighty and sudden revulsion 
of mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, as I kissed their faces.” 


Other passages in connexion with these we had pencilled for insertion ; but the 
printer, more mindful of our available space, ‘brings us up with a round turn,’ 
forcibly reminding us how much larger is our desire than our ability to entertain 
our readers longer with the experiences of an opium-eater. 
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Tue History or Connecticut, FROM ITs FIRST SETTLEMENT TO THE PRESENT 
Time. By Turovore Dwieurt, Jr. New-York: Harpers’ Family Library. 


Mr. Dwieurt has given us an entertaining volume, which perhaps we may take 
another occasion to review in detail. We refer to it at present only to defend our 
worthy and world-renowned progenitor against the serious charge of falsifying 
history, implied in the records of our author. Either Mr. Dwieutr or Diepricu 
KnicKERBOCKER is mistaken. To doubt azhich of the two is wrong, would be 
sacrilege. The modern historian has followed the example of his predecessor, 
Bensamin TruMBULL, and evidently considers the Dutch to have been ‘ mere intru- 
ders’ in the land of steady habits. The leading Dutchmen at Manhadoes, says Mr. 
Dwicut, came to America for trade, and not for reigious purposes ; and he dwells 
upon the notice given by Kiert, that the people of Hartford were no longer to be 
permitted to trade with the Dutch at Fort Good-Hope, and upon the protest against 
the settlement of New-Haven, as evincing little sympathy with the colonists. 
Now KnicKERBOCKER’S veracious history contains not only proofs that the Dutch 
had clear title and possession in the fair valleys of the Connecticut, and that they 
were wrongfully dispossessed thereof, but likewise that they have been scan- 
dalously maltreated ever since by the misrepresentations of the crafty historians of 
New England. Even in the reign of Van Twitter, the pacific cabinet of that 
renowned monarch bore the impertinences of the losel Yankees ‘with a mag- 
nanimity that redounded to their immortal credit ; becoming by passive endurance 
inured to the increasing mass of wrongs; like that mighty man of old, who by dint 
of carrying about a calf from the time it was born, continued to carry it without 
difficulty when it had grown to be an ox.’ And in the matter of Fort Gotd Hoop, 
did not the Weathersfield squatters extend their onion-plantations under the very 
noses of the garrison, insomuch that the honest Dutchmen could not look toward 
that quarter without tears in their eyes? Talk of ‘sympathy!’ What sympathy 
had they with the redoubtable Van Curter? They paid no attention to his pro- 
tests, and even less to the two proclamations of his new sovereign, WILHELMUS 
Krert, although the second missive of that sturdy executive was of heavy metal, 
written in thundering long sentences, not one of which was under five syllables. 
‘It forbade and prohibited all ecommerce and connexion between any and every of 
the Yankee intruders, and the fortified post of Fort Gotd Hoop; and ordered, 
commanded, and advised all his trusty, loyal, and well-beloved subjects to furnish 
them with no supplies of gin, gingerbread, or sour-crout; to buy none of their 
pacing horses, measly pork, apple-brandy, Yankee rum, cider-water, apple-sweat- 
meats, Weathersfield onions, tin ware or wooden bowls.’ What was the conse- 
quence? The first that was heard of the result of this proclamation was the 
sudden arrival of the gallant Van Curlet, who came staggering into New-Amster- 
dam at the head of his crew of tatterdemalions, bringing the tidings of his own 
defeat, and the capture of the redoubtable post of Fort Gotd Hoop by the ferocious 
enemy, which happened in this wise: ‘It appears that the crafty Yankees, having 
heard of the regular habits of the garrison, watched a favorable opportunity, and 
silently introduced themselves into the fort, about the middle of a sultry day; 
when its vigilant defenders, having gorged themselves with a hearty dinner, and 
smoked out their pipes, were one and all snoring most obstreperously at their posts, 
little dreaming of so disastrous an occurrence. The enemy most inhumanly seized 
Jacobus Van Curlet and his sturdy myrmidons by the nape of the neck, gallanted 
them to the gate of the fort, and dismissed them severally with a kick on the crupper, 
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as Charles the Twelfth dismissed the heavy-bottomed Russians, after the battle of 
Narva, only taking care to give two kicks to Van Curlet, as a signal mark of dis- 
tinction. A strong garrison was immediately established iv the fort, consisting of 
twenty long-sided, hard-fisted Yankees, with Weathersfield onions stuck in their 
hats by way of cockades and feathers; long rusty fowling-pieces for muskets ; 
hasty-pudding, dumb-fish, pork and molasses for stores ; and a huge pumpkin was 
hoisted on the end of a pole as a standard, liberty-caps not having as yet come into 
fashion.’ It will behoove modern historians of Connecticut to consult authentic 
records, before they sit down to write away the reputation of the Dutch fathers of 


our city. Having put our readers upon their guard, we take leave of Mr. Dwicut’s 
volume for the present. 


Witson’s American OrnitrnoLocy: wirna notes By Jarpine. To which is 
added a Synopsis of American Birds, including those described by Bonaparte, 
Avupvuson, Nurari, and Ricnarpson. By T. M. Brewer. In one volume. 
pp. 744. Boston: Oris, Broapers anp Company. 


WE are indebted for the delightful ‘ spirit of life’ which pervades the ornitholo- 
gical descriptions of Witson, to the ardent love he bore his favorite study. We 
have stood by his grave, near the old Swedes’ Church at Philadelphia, and have 
heard there the fulfilment of his last wish, that he might be buried where the birds 
could come and sing above his ashes their anthems of praise to the great CreaTor ; 
and we never peruse his pages without a thorough conviction that this last prayer 
was dictated by no love of eccentricity, nor by affectation, but by a ruling passion 
so strong that even death had not the power to lessen it. But it is too late in the 
day to speak of Witsox. His work has attained and maintained an unequalled 
popularity ; and constitutes, with the additions included in the handsome and com- 
prehensive volume under notice, by far the cheapest and best publication of its 
kind extant. The volume is illustrated with fine copper-plate engravings of the 
birds described, embellished with an exquisite vignette title-page, than which we 
scarcely remember any thing more soft and beautiful, and printed upon a clear neat 
type and fine white paper. It is in short just such an edition as has long been 
wanted ; and while it supplies a present desideratum, will secure for it a future 
patronage commensurate with its merits and the liberal outlays of the publishers. 


Misceiianies or Literature. By the Author of ‘Curiosities of Literature.’ 
A new edition, revised and corrected. In three volumes. pp. 1170. New- 
York: G. ann H. G. Lanetey. 


Tues are rare and entertaining volumes, and as such we commend them warmly 
to the acceptance of our readers, without having either space or leisure to assign 
the reason of the faith which is in us that they will surely confirm our judgment 
on a perusal of the work. The mass of facts, the numerous anecdotes, and the 
authentic gossip, in the collecting of which the author is so remarkable, render it 
one of those take-downable series from one’s library shelf, which are certain to 
reward even a desultory and hurried examination. The first volume is devoted to 
literary miscellanies, the ‘ calamities of authors ;’ the second to the literary charac- 
ter and character of James the First; and the third to the quarrels of authors; a 
more various and prolific theme than the reader may imagine, The volumes are 
well and carefully printed. 
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‘Orv Por. Discuarcen’ is the title of a very long communication which we 
have received from an eastern correspondent, a relative of the renowned General 
Putnam, in reply to the article entitled ‘ Old Put. at the Bar,’ in our issue for 
August. In a note to the Editor, the writer says: ‘Many of Gen. Putnam's 
descendants are among the most honored and respected of our land ; and a score of 
them would start up instantly, if the attack in the KyickeRBocKER sbould meet 
their eyes. Perhaps you have already received replies. If you have any better 
than the enclosed, please insert them without regard to mine.’ We have not as 
yet received any reply to the article complained of ; but as a friend and defender of 
Gen. Puryam has desired us to keep our pages open for the publication hereafter 
of a few sufficient yet brief rebutting facts, which he is about collecting and ren- 
dering press-worthy, we shall substitute them for the communication before us, 
which is very long, written with great feeling, and contains much that is foreign 
to the subject in question, with misplaced and it seems to us injudicious reflections 
upon the writer of the paper whose statements it aims to refute. We may state 
here, that it was with ‘ unwilling willingness we gave a faint consent’ to the publi- 
cation of the original article. It was the first reflection we had ever heard of or 
ever seen upon the character and services of Gen. Putnam; and nothing but the 
most positive assurance that every material statement which it contained was or 
could be established by the most irrefragible testimony, induced us at length to 
yield its reluctant admission into our pages. Our correspondent now informs us 
that the story is an old one of Gen. Deargorn’s, re-vamped for the occasion ; and 
we learn from him that this officer, whom we have always supposed to have taken 
Little York and Fort George, and to have been a rather successful general, was of 
no great consequence in any man’s opinion save his own. But it is not with Gen. 
DearBorn that we have todo. We wish to confine the reply to the racts of the 
case. Our correspondent says that the wolf-story is true; that a man, when the 
Pomfret cave is full of dry leaves, can be drawn out with safety, as he himself has 
tested; that Gen. Purnam’s horse, being ‘well-trained and sagacious, did slide 
down the rocky steep of Horse-Neck on his haunches ;’ and what is of more im- 
portance, that Gen. Putnam was an active belligerent in the battle of Bunker-Hill, 
and was in fact the hero of the action. But he takes no notice of Gen. Heatn’s 
statement that the gallant Prescott was the commanding officer; nor of the evi- 
dence of the three clergymen and the judge of probate, who affirm that Prescott 
never ceased to condemn Gen. Putnam for having kept his men back when their 
presence in the action might have changed the fate of the day. We wish only to 
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advise the friends of Gen. Puryam what reputed facts it will be necessary for them 
specifically to refute, so that the controversy may be terminated in a single respon- 
sive communication. Col. Trumsutt in his celebrated picture makes Putnam 
commander in the redoubt; but has he not since stated that he is now satisfied 
that the General had little or nothing to do with the battle? Distinguished generals, 
clergymen, judges, and officers of the church, we find sustaining this testimony, as 
heard by them personally from the lips of Prescotr himself; and this evidence 
we hope to see met, and if possible refuted, but not slurred over with mere denial. 
Col. Humpureys himself makes no mention of the action of his hero in the battle, 
but speaks of his brave conduct in the retreat, halting at Winter-Hill, and driving 
the enem# back under cover of their ships. But even this the editor of Hum- 
pHREYS’ work afterward states was without foundation ; thet there was no pursuit 
beyond Bunker-Hill. It is admitted that Puryam was at the redoubt before the 
action commenced, and ordered the intrenching tools removed, but soon disap- 
peared. We would have the reply which is to be prepared to what is here termed 
a ‘puerile pop-squirt attack’ made broad enough to cover the whole ground, and 
to take nothing for granted as true, which has such testimony against it as we have 
indicated. Our correspondent, for example, asks: ‘Did not Putnam satisfy the 
expectation of Wasuineton in all his military services?’ To which we must 
certainly answer, ‘.Vo ;’ and yet a month since we could not have gainsaid the 
implied fact. Wasuineron’s remarks against Putsam’s taking command of our 
Highland posts we quoted in our ‘ Gossip’ for the August number ; and we have 
since discovered, in looking over the pages of the admirable life of ALEXANDER 
Hamitton, by a son worthy of such a futher, a passage from one of Wasuineton’s 
letters to Congress, concerning the evacuation of Red-Bank, after the fall of Fort 
Mifflin, which affords a still stronger reply to our correspondent’s query. Gen. 
WasuinGron mentions the movement of the enemy to Chestnut-Hill, and their 
sudden retreat, and expresses a regret that they had not come to an engagement. 
An obedience of Hamitron’s orders by Putnam must not only have saved the 
defences of the river, so long and gallantly maintained, but by enabling the Ameri- 
cans to take a strong position in the vicinity of Red-Bank, would have cut off the 
communication between the British army and fleet, and fulfilled Wasuineton’s 
well-known prophecy. Howe would have been reduced to the situation of Bur- 
goyne, and the war would probably have been terminated in the second year of our 
independence. ‘The conduct of Purnam on this occasion,’ says Hamiiton, 
‘entered deeply into the breast of Wasurtneron ; and in a letter from Valley Forge, 
some months after, he thus expresses himself in relation to the command at Rhode- 
Island : ‘They also know, with more certainty than I do, what will be the deter- 
mination of Congress respecting General Purnam; and of course whether the 
appointment of him to such a command as that at Rhode-Island would fall within 
their views ; it being only incumbent on me to observe, that with such materials 
as I am furnished, the work must go on ; whether well or ill, is another matter. If 
therefore he and others are not laid aside, they must be placed where they can least 
injure the service.’ Thus it will be seen that in the proposed reply, assertion should 
be fortified, that a prolonged controversy, to which we cannot give place, may be 
avoided. It is needless for us to say — whose immediate ancestors were of the 
inen whose souls and bodies were tried in the fires of our revolution —that we seek 
only THE TRUTH ; and that we would shrink from disturbing the laurels of a brave 
American patriot, save justly to divide the honors with one equally brave, whose 
fame has been less cherished. 
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Eprtror’s Drawer.— We retire in a good degree from our ‘table,’ with a satis- 
faction that will doubtless be shared by the reader, to make room for several guests 


whose seats have previously been occupied. Other friends, whom we are loath to 
place ‘below the salt,’ await their turn at our board. 


WE give the following without being sure that we are quite aware of the writer’s 
drift, which we have feared might have a personal bearing. We are advised, how- 
ever, that it is ‘intended to lash a small class of pretenders to mechanical science, 
who bring its exalted purposes into contempt, and confound its honored votaries 

with ignorant charlatans.’ ‘For the true mechanic,’ says the writer, in his note to 
the Editor, ‘I have a respect that amounts almost to reverence. With the Rouen 
carpenter, I ask: ‘ What have Gop’s noblemen, Mecuanics, not done? Have they 
not opened the secret chambers of the deep, and extracted its treasures, and made 
the raging billows their highway, on which they ride as on a tame steed? Are not 
the elements of fire and water chained’to the crank, and at the mechanic’s bidding 
compelled to turn it? Have not mechanics opened the bowels of the earth, and 
made its products contribute to their wants? The forked lightning is their play- 
thing, and they ride triumphant on the wings of the wind! To the wise they are 
the flood-gates of knowledge; kings and princes are decorated with their handi- 
work. He who made the universe was a great Mechanic!’ Such laborers are dis- 


honored by association in the minds of any with that class whose prototype I 
enclose for your pages.’ 


HUMBUGEOUS ‘MECHANICS.’ 


‘Tue science of Mechanics, Mr. Epvrrtor, is a noble one ; and that it is so considered in most American 
communities, is evident from the fact, that those who have nothing else to do, emulous of its honors, 
are ever and anon spreading before the public, from their teeming brains, the crudest possible contri- 
vances, which can never be reduced to any purpose of practical utility, and which derive their only 
claim to attention from the mystery which at first envelopes them, and their utter absurdity when 
understood. How many such schemes, from ignorant pretenders, have we seen broached in the news- 
papers within the present summer! I could point you, Mr. Eprror, were the game worth the candle, 
to an inflated theoretical pseudo-mechanist, who ‘ from his seat in the country’ has frequently of late 
favored the public with a view of his ‘ plans’ and ‘ systems,’ with no other result than to be temporarily 
wondered at by the ignorant, and ridiculed by men of intelligence. His vague and wordy communica- 
tions are so perfectly represented by Professor Mystir1er, whose picture I find sketched to my hand 
by an English writer, that I cannot forbear sending it to you for insertion. The learned humbug, it 
will be understood, is giving an explanation of a few of his theorems connected with mechanical science ; 
and he elucidates them in the following clear and felicitous manner: ‘ Mechanics,’ he said, ‘ were 
founded upon that well-understood law of gravity which connected the Copernican system of botany 
with the invariable impetus given to the piston by means of domestic economy. If a lever were fixed 
in the Thames during the season for partridge-shooting, the result would be, that the mechanical action 
of the water would impede the centrifugal force of the capillary glands to be found in all well-seasoned 
wood. So that a steam-engine of forty-horse power could hardly counteract the combined force of a 
single-acting spinning-jenny. When a cylinder was so fixed as to present an entirely flat surface, the 
interstices of the safety-valve would expand with the refrigerating rays of the sun, and the caloric 
properties of the matter so introduced wotld of course harden the cogs of the wheels. Thus it would 
be easily perceived that the plane of the cylinder would be diametrically at right angles with the air- 
pump; which, not having power to evaporate, must necessarily create a vacuum. If this vacuum 
were examined with a microscope, it would be found to be filled with a stratum of globules, which 
caused the mist. This was the reason why pneumonic pumps would not act in the winter time. He 
however had discovered a simple remedy for restoring the action of the gasometer. The gasometer 
must not be pushed too forward during the motion of a stationary locomotive ; for if so, the hinges of 
the self-acting apparatus, whether worked by steam or horse-power, would assuredly impinge them- 
selves on the points of the rails, and there would be a danger of too strong a rotatory power in the 
boiler. He had discovered that this was the reason why steam-boilers burst. If anti-corrosive paint 
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were used in forming the uprights of the beams of patent axletrees, the horses would be greatly 
relieved ; for it was a well-known principle of mechanics, that no complete action could be given to 
turning-lathes, unless the height of each section of the hydraulic pumps exactly corresponded with 
the level of the sea. A diagram was here exhibited, by which it appeared that centrifugal force could 
only be imparted to fire-engines with the Archimedean screw, made upon the principle which Bolton 
and Watt applied to the diving-bell.’ I am sure, Mr. Eviror, that this lucid sketch will recall to the 
minds of your metropolitan readers several] descriptions of a similar character, of matters equally clear 
and practical.’ a 





WE suppress the name and suburban locale of the author of the following lines, 
that we may quote the explanatory private note which accompanied them: ‘ The 
respected Editor of the KnickersockeEr may be assured that the enclosed ‘ Stanzas to 
Memory’ are not to be considered the mere effort of a diseased imagination, a sickly 
fancy, or a capricious mind; but a true and unvarnished transcript of individual 
suffering, perhaps unequalled in the American world, and even now brought to a 
climax of distress, which obtains utterance in the enclosed lines.’ Who alas! can 
estimate the bitterness of heart which finds vent (in a hand-writing that seems 
itself to stagger with distress) in aspirations like these : 


STANZAS TO MEMORY, 


Tuov fixed tormentor of my lonely hours, 

Hard Memory! with thought-contracted brow, 
Hence all thy cormorant brood and giant powers! 
Leave these sequestered, peace-devoted bowers, 
And let the waters of oblivion flow! 


Why must thy stony fingers still portray 

Some banished comfort, never to return ? 

Why the racked soul at rude unkindness burn, 
Dreaming that Pleasure smiled but one short day, 
While crushed Affliction had whole years to mourn? 


Or why recal the summer-seeking crew 

Who with the sinking sun in clouds withdrew, 
Pouring cold counsel on the suffering heart ; 
O’er the torn breast imbittered poisons threw, 
Or flung with iron hand the secret dart. 


Too faithful painter of each colored scene, 
Hide thy full tablets from my aching sight ! 
Let Sleep’s dark veil thy tortured victim screen 
From the sharp radiance of their growing light, 
And plunge each phantom in the deep of night! 


Yet thy dread arm no fatal scourge uprears 

From heartless deeds, or sacred laws profaned, 
By no deep wound is the calm conscience pained, 
Nor do thy wrongs extort these trembling tears, 
This weight of sufferance, and this world of fears. 


In vain mild Patience breathes her matin prayer, 
Soothes the worn soul, and gives the heart to bear ; 
She cannot give one sacred tear to break 

O’er the hard lines of Pride’s averted cheek, 

Nor light the dark cold bosom of Despair ! 


Let yon starved idiot yield his laugh to me, 
And take this adamantine memory ! 

Or thou, lost victim of the moon’s full beam, 
Come! [resign weak reason’s transient gleam 
For the blest transport of the maniac’s dream ! 


But fly, thou traitor, with thine arrowy hand! 

No longer pierce this desolated breast, 

Since by thy side thy great Destroyer stands, 

Of grief the refuge and of toil the rest,) 

Spreads his long arms, and bares his hollow chest! 
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Hope of the wretched! solace of the good ! 

To peace and bliss, and fame the only road, 

Healer of wrongs! kind source of rectitude ! 

Lorn ‘ Misery’s love!’ I woo thee to my arms, 

Inhale thy earthy breath, and claim, with muse of fire, 
Thy frozen charms! 


LooxkinG once more over a ‘Fox Story,’ for which we were some months since 
indebted to a new correspondent, and which we had laid aside on a first perusal, 
fancying it to be a tale of mystery, written after the model of Matrnews’ cele- 
brated Scotch anecdote, we have been struck with the annexed characteristic illus- 
tration of the sly nature of Reynard. The writer it should be premised is ‘ sitting 
on a rail’ fence that encloses a country church-yard, rapt in meditation : 


‘In this mood I was gazing upon the grave-yard, when one of the ghostly shapes I had conjured up 
seemed gradually to lose its ethereal nature, and to assume a sort of furtive locomotion ; and the form 
of one of the ‘ brutes that perish,’ the figure of a fox, moved among the tomb-stones. The apparition 
startled me from my communion with phantoms. It was a fox, and my romance was over. I had 
long cherished an ambition to kill a fox ; and I betook myself forthwith to the house for a rifle, deter- 
mined to ‘do death’ upon the sacrilegious trespasser. He was still wandering among the tombs when 
I returned, slowly and desultorily, and appeared at a distance as if he might be reading the inscriptions, 
and musing upon the uncertainty of life. He moved away, however, at my approach, but with great 
deliberation, trying to look as if he did not see me, but was retiring of hisownaccord. I passed around 
the hill to cut off his retreat, and succeeded ; but he kept warily out of gun-shot, upon the opposite 
side. In this way he lured me on to chase him for half an hour, around the hill, over to the next one, 
and back again ; but never going far from the grave-yard. Vexed and excited as I was, I could not 
help wondering at his singular fancy to be near the church-yard. His managing to keep out of my 
reach was not so surprising. It was ‘the nature of the beast.’ But his cool indifferent manner had 
its usual effect upon a man ina passion. He did not move fast, but seemed only desirous to avoid 
having any thing to do with me; like a gentleman upon whom a bully is trying to force a quarrel. At 
last, however, seeing me bent upon proceeding to extremities, he retired among the graves, and 
seemed to be expecting me with the calm and settled resignation of one who feels conscious of having 
done all that his duty demanded to avoid a rencontre. I approached cautiously to within reasonable 
distance, levelled my piece upon an intervening fence, and fired. He was sitting quietly upon a grave- 
side at the time, but he moved not. He was dead. Gratified beyond measure at my success, [ ran 
hastily up to the spot. The body retained its sitting position, with the head reclining upon the tomb- 
stone, with that placid expression of features which distinguishes those who die of gun-shot wounds. 
I looked to see where I had struck him. No blood appeared to have been shed. He had bled inwardly, 
perhaps. I examined him more closely. It was very strange! I could find no mark of violence. It 
was very singular! But there must bea ball somewhere. At last I discovered fresh marks of violence 
upon the nose of a sculptured cherub that adorned a grave-stone some six feet from where the animal lay. 
Searching, I found the ball ; flattened, with evident traces of the stone, but without the slightest ‘ mark of 
the beast’ upon it! ‘ Now what,’ said I, ‘ could have killed the fox? Did he die of fright?’ I leaned 
upon my rifle, in great perplexity ; looking alternately upon the fox, the flattened ball, and the disfig- 
ure: countenance of the cherub upon the tomb-stone. It was barely possible that the animal was dead 
before I killed him: he fell, a victim perhaps of some honest disease, or of old age. And thus I 
speculated. But reader, what killed that fox?’ 

Tuts seems an appropriate occasion to gratify the wishes of a correspondent 
who regrets that our hurried and imperfect ‘notice of poor Power’ did not include 
a reminiscence of his admirable manner in the capital play of ‘Rory O’More, and 
especially in the third act.’ We cannot better fill the hiatus complained of, than 
by endeavoring to present in this connexion the fox-story which Rory relates to 
the credulous ‘ Devilskin,’ as he terms De Welskin, the French smuggler, whose 
attention he is beguiling while he matures an Irish plan of escape from the sub- 
terranean retreat into which he has been inveigled : 


‘ An Irish fox, Mounseer Devilskin,’ says he, ‘ would sthrip a French fox of his skin, and sell it 
You don’t know, Mounseer, what divils thim Irish foxes 


before his face, and th’ other not know it! 
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is. D’ ever you hear of the fox of Ballybotherum? Oh, that was the fox in airnest! Divil such a fox 
ever was, before nor sence, as that same fox ; and the thing I’m going to tell you happened to a rela- 
tion of mine, one Mickee Rooney, that was a ranger in the service of the Lord-knows-who, a great 
lord in them parts. Mickee lived in a small taste of a cabin, beside the wood, all alone by himself, 
barrin’ the dogs that was his companions.’ ‘ De daugs!’ exclaims the smuggler. ‘ Yes, ‘ de daugs ;’ 
himself and the dogs was the only christians in the place ; and one night, when he kem home, wet and 
wairy wid the day’s sport, he sot down beside the fire, just as we ’re sittin’ here, and begun smoking 
his pipe to warm himself; and when he tuk an air o’ the fire, he thought he ’d go to bed; not to sleep, 
you persaive, but to rest himself, like ; so he took off his clothes and hung them to dhry forninst the 
fire, and then he went to bed, and an illigant bed it was ; the finest shafe o’ sthraw you ever seen, lyin’ 
over in the corner as it might be there ;’ (and here Rory points to the place where several kegs of gun- 
powder are stowed ;) ‘and as he was lyin’ in bed, thinkin’ o’ nothin’ at all, and divartin’ himself with 
lookin’ at the smoke curlin’ up out o’ the fire, what should he see but the door open, and a fox march 
into the place, just as bowld as if the house was his own; an’ he went over and sot down on his 
hunkers forninst the fire, and begun to warm his hands like a christian ; it’s thruth I’m tellin’ you.’ 
‘Bah!’ interrupts De Welskin; ‘staup! Sair, staup! Vere vas de daugs all dis time, eh!’ ‘The 
dogs?’ says Rory ; ‘oh, the dogs itis? Oh, I did’nt tell you that! Oh, sure the dogs was runnin’ 
about the wood at the time, ketchin rabbits ; for the fox was listenin’, you see, outside the door, and 
heer’d the ranger tell the dogs to go and ketch him a brace o’ rabbits for his supper; for I go bail if 
the fox did n’t know the dogs was out o’ the place, the divil a toe he ’d put inside the ranger’s house ; 
and that shows you the cunnin’ o’ the baste. Well, as he was sittin’ at the fire, what do you think, 
but he tuk the ranger’s pipe off the hob, an’ lights it in the fire, and begins to smoke, as nath’ral as any 
other man you ever seen.’ ‘Smoke !—de faux smoke !’—sneers the smuggler. ‘Oh, yes!’ replies 
Rory; ‘all the Irish foxes smoke when they can get bakky; and they are mighty fond o’ short-cut 
when the dogs is afther them! Well, Mounseer, the ranger could hardly keep his timper at all when 
he seen the baste smokin’ his pipe ; and with that, says he, ‘It’s fire and smoke of another kind Ill 
give you, my buck,’ says he, takin’ up his gun, to shoot him; but the fox had put the gun into a pail 
o’ wather, and of coorse the divil a fire the gun would fire for the ranger. And the fox put his finger 
on his nose, just that-a-way, and laughed at him. ‘Wow! wow!’ says the fox, puttin’ out his hand 
and takin’? up the newspaper to read.’ ‘Ha! ha!—sacre! De newspaper!’ exclaims ‘ Divilskin.? 
‘de faux read de newspaper!! No, no! my boy!’ ‘Why man alive!’ interrupts the ready hoaxer, 
‘how would the fox know where the hounds was to meet next mornin’ if he did n’t read the paper? 
Sure that shows you the cunnin’ o’ the baste! Well with that, the ranger puts his fingers to his 
mouth, and gives a blast of a fwistle youd hear a mile off, for to call the dogs. ‘Oh! is it for fwistlin’ 
you are ?’ says the fox; ‘then it is time for me to lave the place,’ says he, ‘ for *t would not be good for 
my health to be here when the dogs come back.’ So he lays down the pipe in the hob; but, before he 
did, [ must tell you he wiped it with the end of his tail ; for he was a dacent baste, and used his tail 
as nath’ral as a christian would use the sleeve of his coat for a cowld in his nose ; and then he was 
goin’ to start; but the ranger seein’ him goin’ to escape, jumps out o’ the bed and gets betune him 
and the door, and ‘ Divil a start you ’ll start,’ says he, ‘ till the dogs come back, you red rascal, and I ’ll 
have your head in my fist before long,’ says he, ‘ and that’s worth a pound to me.’ ‘Ill hould you a 
quart of porther,’ says the fox, ‘1’ll make you leave that.’ ‘ Divil a lave,’ says the ranger. ‘ Wow, 
wow !” says the fox, ‘I’m a match for you yet;’ and what do you think, but he whips the ranger’s 
breeches off the back of the chair, and throws them into the fire ; and he knew the divil another pair 
the ranger had to his back! ‘ That’ll make you start,’ says the fox. ‘ Divil a start,’ says the ranger; 
‘my breeches is worth half a crown, and your head’s worth a pound, so [’ll make seventeen and 
sixpence by the exchange.’ ‘ Well, you’re the stupidest vagabond I ever met,’ says the fox, ‘ and I ’ll 
make you sensible at last that you must let me go, for I ’ll burg you out o’ house and home,’ says he ; 
and wid that he takes up a piece o’ lighted stick like this,’ (and here Rory takes a burning brand 
from the smuggler’s fire at which they are sitting,) ‘ and runs over to the ranger’s bed in the corner.’ 


Upon this, as all who have ever seen the play will remember, Rory upsets De 
Welskin, and runs to the gun-powder. The smugglers and their chief exclaim, 
‘ Gun-powder ! gun-powder !’ and retreat to the opposite corner of the cavern ; but 
Rory stamps his heels through one of the kegs, upsets it, and the powder falls out ; 
while he stands in an attitude of triumph upon it, and roars out: ‘ ‘Wow wow!’ 
says the fox!’—this is the match for you; a lighted stick and a barrel o’ gun- 
powther! See, Divilskin! get into that room there,’ pointing to a grated door, 
‘allof ye; lock yourselves up, and bring me the key, or! ’ll blow you all to the Ould 
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Nick, your relation!’ The smugglers comply with Rory’s direction, save in the 
last Irish clause ; the locking in and bringing the key being necessarily confided 
to other hands. The mere reader, who may not be counted among the tens of 
thousands who once heard the lamented Power in this character, will find it diffi- 


cult perhaps to appreciate the rich burlesque which characterizes this ludicrous 
story in the hands of Rory O’More ; but all who have seen the play represented 
on the stage will thank us for recalling to their minds a scene which in its incep- 
tion, progress, and dénouement, was not less effective than the best in which 
Power won the universal suffrages of American theatre-goers. 


_— 


Tuenre is a class of synonyms in English, which deserve more attention than has 
usually been paid to them. We refer to words whieh were once identically the 
same, and which of course present the same etymology, but which by usage have 
now acquired a difference of signification. The nature and causes of such differ- 
ence are well explained by a correspondent in the examples which follow: 


ENGLISH SYNONYM 


1, Batm: Heb. bastm; Arab. balsam; Gr. B&cAoauov ; Lat. balsamum; Ital., Span., and Portug . 
balsamo ; Fr. baulme and baume: in several popular acceptations: 1. the name of a fragrant tree or 
shrub ; 11. its juice or sap; 111. any fragrant ointment ; and 1v. whatever mitigates pain. 

Ba.tsam: immediately from the Greek and Latin, in more definite scientific acceptations: 1. the 
name of a plant producing an unctuous resin; and 11. the unctuous resin. 

2. Base: Gr. Buorc; Lat. basis; Ital. and Span. base and basa; Portug. and Fr. base: the bottom 
or foundation in various physical and technical senses. 

Basts: immediately from the Greek and Latin. 1. in the same acceptations as base; and 1. in a more 


refined metaphorical sense, as the basis of all excellence is truth, Nore. In other cases, these 


redundant forms are used without any difference of signification: as, ellipsis and éllipse; periphrasis 
and periphrase ; phasis and phase. 


3. Captive: Lat. captious ; Provence. caitiv ; Ital. cattive ; Span. cautivo ; Portug. cativo; Fr. captif ; 
fem. captive: made prisoner, enslaved. 

CaitirrF: Fr. chaitif and chetif: vile, roguish ; immediately from the Ital. cattivo, a rascal, villain. 

4. Corp: Gr. yood) ; Lat. chorda; Ital. corda; Span. cwerda; Portug. corda: Fr. corde; a string 
or small rope ; also a quantity of wood originally measured with a cord. 

CxHorp: immediately from the Greek and Latin ; the string of a musical instrument ; also a technical 


term in music and in geometry. 


5. CompLeMENT: Lat. complementum; Ital., Span., and Portug., complemento; Fr. complement ; 
fullness, or that which fills up. 


ComrLimMEentT: Ital. complimento; Span. cumplimiento; Portug. comprimento; Fr. compliment; also 
from the Lat. complementum, an expression of civility. 

6. Custom: Lat. consuetudo, gen. -inis ; Provenc. cosdumna and costuma ; Ital. consuetudine and cos- 
tume ; Span. consuetud and costumbre ; Portug. costume; Fr. coustume and coutume: habit, usage. 

Costume: Fr. costume; from the Ital. costume, a technical term in painting, for mode of dress, ete. 

7. Frower: Lat. flos, gen. floris ; Ital. fore; Span. and Portug. flor ; Fr. fleur: a blossom. 

FLour: from the same Latin and French words ; the edible part of corn, or the finest part of grain 
pulverized. 

8. FLrourisu: Lat. floresco; Ital. fiorire, pres. fiorisco; Span. and Portug. florecer; Fr. florir and 
fleuvir, gen. florissant and fleurissant: td thrive. 


FLoresce : in florescence, effloresce, inflorescence: immediately from the Latin ; used in a peculiar 
botanical, chemical, or medical sense. 


9. Gate: Germ. gat; Anglo-Sax. geat or gat; from ga, to go: a way, passage. 

Gait: merely a different orthography for gate, a manner of walking. 

10. Gente: Lat. gentilis; Ital. gentile ; Span., Portug., and Fr. gentil: well born, mild. 

GENTEEL: with French accent; well bred, polite, graceful. 

GerntTiLe: immediately from the Latin; in an ecclesiastical sense, a heathen, pagan. 

11. Grace: in graceful; Lat. gratia; Ital. gratia; Span. gracia; Portug. graga; Fr. grace: ele- 
gance, dignity. 
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Grate: in grateful ; more resembling the Latin, gratitude. 

12. Human: Lat. humanus; Ital. wmano; Span. and Portug. humano; Fr. humain: relating to man. 

Humane: with French accent ; kind, tender. 

13. Hyrersove: Gr. v1e0304/' ; Lat. hyperbola; Ital. iperpola; Span. hiperbole ; Portug. hyperbole ; 
Fr. hyperbole: the name of a rhetorical figure. 

Hyrersoia: Span. hiperbola, with Latin termination ; the name of a conic section. 

14. Lovau: Lat. legalis ; Ital. leale ; Span. and Portug. leal ; Fr. loyal: faithful to a prince or superior. 

LeGaL: Span. Portug. and Fr. legal: immediately from the Latin ; relating to or according to law. 

15. Nor: compounded of ne, not, and aught, any thing ; comp. old Germ. niowiht, compounded of ni 
and iowiht ; Anglo-Sax. nawiht, compounded of ne and awiht: a word expressing negation, denial, or 
refusal. 

NAUGHT Or NoUGHT: retaining more of its etymological signification ; 1. nothing ; 1s. of no worth, 
worthless. 

16. Nativity: Lat, nativitas ; Ital. nativita ; Span. natividad ; Portug. natividade ; Fr. nativité : birth. 

Naivere: Fr. naiveté; also from the Latin natiritas: natural simplicity, naturalness. 

17. Or: Sanse. apa; Gr. aid ; Lat. ab; Goth. af; Anglo-Sax. of: a preposition denoting from, or 
out of. 

Orr: the same word used as an adverb. 

18. One: Gr. gic, yia, tv; Lat. unus; Goth. ains; Germ. ein; Anglo-Sax. an: single in number. 

An or a: the same word feebly enounced or accented, to enable the stress or force to fall on the 
following word, thus becoming what is usually called the indefinite article. 

19. Oratson or orntson ; Lat. oratio; Ital. orazione ; Span. orazion; Span. oracion; Portug. oragad ; 
Fr. oraison: a prayer. 

Oration: immediately from the Latin; a publie discourse. 

20. Parasce: Gr. 1aoafod,) : Lat., Ital., Span., and Portug., parabola; Fr. parabole: a continued 
metaphor in the form of a narrative. 

Paraso.e: the same word less perfectly Anglicized ; a similitude, comparison. 

Parasvota: with Latin termination ; the name of a conic section. 

21. Penitence: Lat. panetentia; Ital. penitenza; Span. and Portug. penitencia; Fr. penitence: 
repentance. 

Penance: from the same Latin and French words; pain voluntarily undergone for sin. 

22. Prery: Lat. pietas; Ital. pieta and pietade; Span. piedad; Portug. piedade; Fr. piété: affection, 
devotion. 

Pity: Fr. pitié; also from the Latin pietas: compassion, sympathy. 

23. Praintive: Fr. plaintif, fem. plaintive; from Lat. plango: lamenting. 

Pvaintir: from the same Latin and French words ; one who commences a suit in law. 

24. Royse: Lat. regalis; Ital. regale and reale ; Span. and Portug. real; Fr. royal: relating to a 
king; also magnificent. 

Recar: Fr. regale; immediately from the Latin ; relating to a king. 

Recave: with French accent ; the prerogative of monarchy. 

Reac or nia: Fr. reale; from the Span. real: the name of a Spanish coin. 

25. Sergnior: Lat. senior; Ital. signore; Span. serior ; Portug. senhor; Fr. seigneur: a lord. 

Senior: immediately from the Latin; older. 

26. Srrait: Lat. strictus; Ital. stretto ; Span. estreecho; Portug. cstreito; Fr. étroit: narrow, close. 

Srraicut; merely a different orthography for strait, direct. 

Srrict: immediately fromthe Latin ; rigid, severe. 

27. Surrace: Lat. superjicies ; Ital., Span., and Portug., superficie ; Fr. surface: the exterior part of 
any thing. 

Superrice or suPERFIcIES: Fr. superficies: immediately from the Latin, used in a more exact and 
scientific sense. 

28. THat: Sansc. and Zend tat; Gr. vé for TOT ; Lat. tud in istud ; Goth. thata ; Germ. das; Anglo- 
Sax. that: a demonstrative pronoun. 

Tue: the same word feebly enounced or accented, to enable the stress or force to fall on the follow- 
ing word, thus becoming what is usually called the definite article. 

29. To: Lat. ad; Goth. du; Germ. zu; Anglo-Sax. to: having various uses; 1. as a preposition 
with its case ; 11. as the sign of the infinitive mode ; 111. as an adverb with meanings corresponding to 
the preposition ; and ry. in the phrase to and fro. 

Too: old Eng. to: the same word employed, 1. as an adverb, denoting excess ; and 11. as a conjunc- 
tion ; also, likewise. 
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Recorps like the following we are always well pleased to preserve in these 
pages; and the writer has our thanks for his considerate attention. His non-re- 
sistant progenitor reminds us of a kindred non-combatant, of the city of Brotherly 
Love, who during the excitement which several years since divided the Society of 
Friends into two hostile parties, mounted the archway that admitted entrance to a 
grave-yard which was in litigation between the Legitimates and Seceders, and when 
the ‘adverse faction’ attempted to pass to bury their dead, liberated a brick or two 
from under his feet upon the heads of those below, accompanied with a word of 
advice to the most persevering, something to this effect: ‘Friend Tuomas, I think 
thee had better stand from under the gate-way, or peradventure some of these 
bricks may fall upon thy head! Look out Thomas !’ — and down toppled the non- 
resistant missiles : 

UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 

‘THERE are incidents in unwritten history which by frequent repetition as anecdotes lose their 
historical character. This rarely fails to be the case, if the incident has been made use of by some 
novelist, to weave into the light web of romance. Such an incident I wish to redeem from the province 
of fiction, and place it where it properly belongs, with history. 

‘It is perhaps not generally known, even by the reading public, that the celebrated ApMinaL WaceER 
of the British navy, when a boy, was bound apprentice to a Quaker by the name of Jonn Hutt, who 
sailed a vessel between Newport (Rhode Island) and London; and in whose service he pro ably 
learned the rudiments of that nautical skill, as well as that upright honor and integrity, for which he 
is so much lauded by his biographer. The circumstance of running his master’s vessel over a privateer 
first recommended him to an advantageous place in the British navy. The facts of this encounter, as 
near as [ can gather them, are these: The pirate was a small schooner, full of men, and was about 
boarding the ship of ‘Captain Hui, whose religious scruples prevented him from taking any measures 
of a hostile nature. After much persuasion from young Wacer, the peaceable captain retired to his 
cabin, and gave the command of his ship to his apprentice. His anxiety however induced him to look 
out from the companion-way, and occasionally give directions to the boy, who he perceived designed 
to run over the pirate ; saying to him: ‘ Charles, if thee intends to run over that schooner, thee must 


put the helm a little more to the starboard!’ ‘The ship passed directly over the schooner, which 
instantly sunk, with every soul on bourd. 

‘The Admiral appears in after life to have borne a grateful remembrance of his former master, to 
whom he sent occasionally a pipe of wine. Letters advising of the shipment of the wine are still 
preserved in the family. On one occasion when the Admiral was in Newport, Captain Huu called 
at the coffee-house to see his former apprentice ; and observing a lieutenant there, asked him ‘ where 
is Cuarces?’? At which the lieutenant took umbrage, and threatened to chastise the old Quaker for 
his insolence, in not speaking more respectfully of his Admiral. When Wacer heard of it, he took 
occasion to reprove the lieutenant, before Captain Hut, saying, ‘ Mr. Hut, Sir, is my honored 
master.’ 

‘Joun Hutt died at Conanicut, on the first day of December, 1732, aged seventy-eight years.’ HH. 


A FRIEND writing from Rome, in just such a gossiping epistle as we delight to 
receive, has recorded two or three passages which we have thought would not be 
without interest to our readers. ‘The second week after our arrival,’ says he, ‘a 
grand ceremony took place at St. Peters. To an American eye, it was imposing 
enough. It was the ceremony of blessing the holy candles ; and the whole power and 
wealth of the Pope were in requisition for the occasion. His Holiness, borne upon 
the shoulders of four persons, passed within a few feet of me, and I had a good 
opportunity to see him. He seems about sixty years of age, and is rather hale and 
good-looking. I wish you could have stood with me, as the procession of cardinals, 
bishops, and priests, dressed in richest state, swept gorgeously by; attended by 
plumed troops, and followed by foreign noblemen, strangers, noble and beautiful 
ladies, etc., etc., all robed in costly apparel, brightening and flashing in the sun of 
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Rome! An American friend at my elbow said he had ‘seen a handsomer proces- 
sion in Louisville.’ He has caught the nil admirari of the English, and vows that 
Kentucky is worth all Italy, ‘including Rome and Vesuvius!’ It must have been 
him, I fancy, who admitted, while standing upon St. Pauls in London, and looking 
around upon a forty-mile circumference of brick and mortar, that ‘ it was a pretty 
fair village — rather thickly-settled here about the meeting-house!’ - + + ‘Did 
E write you about passing himself off for Lord Yankeedoodle to the time-serving, 
sychophantic beggars, near one of the Italian towns through which he passed? They 
actually took the horses out, and dragged the carriage which contained him and 
his friends into the city ; but the ‘lord’ had to pay after the English fashion for his 
thoughtless imitation of ‘Signor G—p D—n,’ as the surly London tourists are 
called in Italy. It was a good joke, and well kept up.’ - + - ‘I heard Liszt per- 
form twice at Hamburgh. No praise can be too extravagant, when applied to him. 
I remember thinking, while reading the admirable description given of him by 
your correspondent, Mr. Warers, that it was ‘too good to be true;’ but not so. 
I believe he would depict the Falls of Niagara, and set its solemn under-tones 
to music, in his matchless mastery of an instrument which I really never heard 
before. A plaintive passage from Betiin1 made me moan all night, from sheer 
sympathy. - + + By the way, ‘speaking of Bellini:’ I saw at Dresden the 
house where the original ‘Somnambulist,’ contrary to the operatic version of the 
story, met her melancholy fate. It seems that very early one morning a female 
was seen walking on the roof of one of the loftiest houses in the city, apparently 
occupied in some ornamental needle-work. The house stood as it were alone, being 
much higher than those adjoining it, and to draw her from her perilous situation 
was impossible. Thousands of spectators had assembled in the streets. It was 
discovered to be a beautiful girl, nineteen years of age, the daughter of a master- 
baker, possessing a small independence, bequeathed to her by her mother. She 
continued her terrific promenade for hours, at times sitting on the parapet, and 
dressing her hair. , The police came to the spot, and various means of preservation 
were resorted to. Ina few minutes the streets were thickly strown with stiaw, 
and beds were called for from the house ; but the heartless father, influenced by 
the girl’s step-mother, refused them. Nets were suspended from the balcony of 
the first floor, and the neighbors fastened sheets to their windows. All this time 
the poor girl was walking in perfect unconsciousness, sometimes gazing toward 
the moon, and at others singing or talking to herself. Some persons succeeded in 
getting on the roof, but dared not approach her for fear of the consequences if 
they awoke her. Toward eleven o'clock, she approached the very verge of the 
parapet, leaned forward, and gazed upon the multitude beneath. Every one felt 
that the moment of the catastrophe had arrived. She rose up, however, and re- 
turned calmly to the window by which she had got out. When she saw there 
were votive lights in the room, she uttered a piercing shriek, which was reéchoed 
by thousands below, and fell dead into the street.’ - - + ‘There are a good many 
American artists in Rome, and they are revelling in the treasures of art with which 
it abounds. Here have been or are Crawrorp, Duranp, Casicear, Terry, 
Wavuen, and others, mingling socially and pleasantly together, once a-week at 
least, in a Saturday evening réunion at the American consul’s. propos of consul 
Greene. He is preparing, he informs me, a series of ‘ Letters from Rome’ for 
the KyicxersockER, in which I venture to say you will find vivid descriptions of 
aspects and results, instead of reasoning and conjectures. No American has ever 
painted Rome as Mr. Greene will be able to paint it; and this your readers will 
discover.’ 
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‘Tue Port’s Oricinav.’— We spake in our last of the interest which in general 
attaches to the original ‘study’ of a writer who has transcribed his limnings directly 
from nature. Standing lately upon the Heights at Brooklyn, with the gay gardens 
that sprinkle her midst, and verdant fields and woodlands in the back-ground, and 
before us the glorious panorama of our noble metropolis, with its peerless bay and 
harbor, and undulating coast, we remembered anew that here it was once stood one, 
(and reader, it seemed to us that he stood there then,) and while we talked together, 


with the city’s voice rising in a subdued murmur from below, sketched the follow- 
ing scene : 


* Who that hath stood, where summer brightly lay 
On some broad city, by a spreading bay, 

And from a rural height the scene survey’d, 
While on the distant strand the billows play’d, 
But felt the vital spirit of the scene, 

What time the south wind stray’d thro’ foliage green, 
And freshened from the dancing waves, went on, | And volumed smoke its murky tower forsakes,, 

By the gay groves, and fields, and gardens won? | And surging in dark masses, soars to lie, 

Oh, who that listens to the inspiring sound, And stam the glory of the uplifted sky ; 

Which the wide Ocean wakes against his bound, |Oh, who at such a scene unmoved hath stood, 
While, like some fading hope, the distant sail, | And gazed on town, and plain, and field, and flood — 
Flits o’er the dim blue waters, in the gale ; | Nor felt that life’s keen spirit lingered there, 
When the tired sea-bird dips his wings in foam, /|Through earth, and ocean, and the genial air?’ 


And hies him to his beetling eyry home ; 

When sun-gilt ships are parting from the strand, 

| And glittering streamers by the breeze are fanne nd; 
When the wide ¢ ity’s domes and piles aspire, 

| And rivers broad seemed touch’d with golden fire 3 
Save where some gliding boat their lustre breaks, 





Looking over the original sketch of *‘ The Spirit of Life,’ by the late Wittis 
Gaytorp Crakk, from which the above passage is taken, we find that portion of 
the ms. which touches upon Autumn much more elaborate than in the printed ver- 
sion. But who loved this sad and solemn season like the Departed? Whose eye 
surveyed the many-colored woods, the pomp of autumnal clouds, pavilioning the 
setting sun, with a more overflowing fulness of calm delight? Whose ear drank 
in the plaintive voice of fall-blasts with more ‘joyful sadness?’ But that eye is 
dim, which looked abroad upon decaying nature, and that accurate sense of 
sound is now but the ‘ dull, cold ear of death!’ Yet are the gorgeous hues of 
Autumn around us, and the wail of expiring Summer resounds through the fading 
woods. Solemn monition! But let us, like him whom we mourn, in another pas- 
sage of the poem from which we have quoted, regard aright the season and its 
lessons : 


¢ Change is the life of Nature ;? and the hour | Yet, when the jocund spring again comes on, 
When storm and blight reveal lone autumn’s pow’r ; T heir trance is broken, and their slumber done ; 
When damask leaves to swollen streams are cast, ’ Awakening Nature re-asserts her reign, 


Borne on the funeral anthems of the blast ; | And her kind bosom throbs with life again ! 

When smit with pestilence the woodlands seem, 7 

Yet gorgeous as a Persian poet’s dream ; i j 5 z 

That hour the seeds of life within it bears, >T is thus with man. He cometh, like the flow’r, 


Tho’ fraught with perished blooms and sobbing airs ; 'To feel the changes of each earthly hour ; 
Though solemn companies of clouds may rest To enjoy the sunshine, or endure the shade, 
Along the uncheer’d and melancholy west ; | By hopes deluded, or by reason sway’d ; 

Though there no more the enthusiast may behold | Yet haply, if to V ‘irtue’s path he turn, 

Effulge nt troops, arrayed in purple and gold ; | And feel her hallowed fires within him burn, 

Or mark the quivering lines of light aspire, |He passeth calmly from that sunny morn, 
Where crimson shapes are bathed in living fire ; | Where all the buds of youth are ‘newly born,’ 
Though Nature’s withered breast no more be fair, Through varying intervals of onward years, 

Nor happy voices fluctuate in the air; | Until the eve of his decline appears : 

Yet is there life in Autumn’s sad domains — | And while the shadows round his path descend, 
Life, strong and quenchless,thro’ his kingdom reigns. As down the vale of age his footsteps tend, 

To kindred dust the leaves and flowers return, Peace o’er his bosom sheds her soft control, 

Yet briefly sleep in winter’s icy urn ; And throngs of gentlest memories charm the soul ; 
Tho’ o’er their graves in blended w reaths repose |Then, weaned from earth, he turns his steadfast eye 
Dim wastes of dreary and untrodden snows — | Beyond the grave, whose verge he falters nigh ; 
Though the aspiring hills rise cold and pale | Surveys the brightening regions of the blest, 

To breast the murmurs of the northern gale ; | And, like a wearied pilgrim, sinks to rest.’ 


Let those, reader, who mourn the loved and lost, remind you that the solemn 
influences of this ‘sweet Sabbath of the Year’ may be made fruitful of good; 
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awakening anew remembrances of our frail mortality ; brmging home to careless 
bosoms the thought, that ‘Death is continually walking his tireless rounds, and 
sooner or later stops at every man’s door.’ Truly says the eloquent Greenwoop, 
‘you cannot raise your eyes, but you look upon the dying; you cannot move, but 
you step upon the dead. Leaves and flowers are returning to the dust; can you 
forbear thinking, that in this universal destiny they are like yourself? Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return. Can you forbear thinking that the successive 
generations of men, like the successive generations of leaves and flowers, have been 
cut off by the death-frost, and mingled with common earth? And are not indi- 
vidual names whispered to your memory by the dying fragrance, and the rustling 
sounds ; names of those who flourished, faded, and fell in your sight? Perhaps 
you think of the fair infant, who, like the last tender leaf put forth by a plant, 
was not spared for its tenderness, but compelled to drop like the rest. Perhaps 
your thoughts dwell on the young man, who, full of vigor and hope, verdant 
in fresh affections, generous purposes, and high promise, and bearing to you some 
name which means more to the heart than to the ear, friend, brother, son, hus- 
band — was chilled in a night, and fell from the tree of life. Or perhaps there 
rises up before you the form of the maiden, delicate as the flower, and as fragile 
also, who was breathed upon by that mysterious wind, lost the hues of health, and 
though nursed and watched with unremitting care, could not be preserved, but 
faded away. You are not alone in the brown woods, though no living being is near 
you. Thin and dim shades come round you — stand with you among the withered 
grass — walk with you in the leaf-strewn path. Forms of the loved, shades of the 
lost, mind-created images of those who have taken their place with the leaves and 
flowers of the past summer —they speak not, they make no sound; but how 
surely do they bear witness to the words of the apostle and the prophet, till you 
hear their burden in every breeze — the spontaneous dirge of nature. ‘The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth,’ is the annually repeated strain from the fields and 
woods ; and man’s heart replies, ‘ All flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field.’ The listening Psalmist heard the same theme and the 
same response, and he too has repeated and recorded them. ‘As for man, his days 
are as grass; as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth; for the wind passeth over 
it and it is gone, and the place thereof shall know it no more.’ + + * Oh bond 
unbroken between Nature’s fairest children and ourselves! who is not conscious 
of its reality and its force! Oh primitive brotherhood between herbs and blossoms 
and the sons of men; between the green things which spring up and then wither, 
and the bright things which unfold and then fade ; between these and the coun- 
tenances which bloom and then change, eyes which sparkle and then are quenched, 
breathing and blessed forms which appear in loveliness and then are gone! who 
does not acknowledge its claims of kindred? ‘ Surely, we are but the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven!’ 


Musicat Instruction.— Miss BiunpEtt, who has been mentioned heretofore in 
terms of praise in the KnicKERBOCKER, we are glad to learn meets with the amplest 
patronage from our most eminent citizens. We allude to her fine acquirements 
here only to say, that in addition to the piano-forte she now gives instruction on 
the guitar, and to express our admiration of her musical compositions, two or three 
specimens of which are in course of publication by Mr. Arwitt in Broadway. 
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Gossip with Reapers anp CorresPoNDENTs. — Our warm acknowledgments are due to ‘ R. M. C.’ 
for his touching and beautiful lines. We feel and are deeply grateful for his kind sympathy. + + * *F.’s? 
* Translation from the German’ is not well chosen, although it may be as ‘ faithful’ as he believes it 
It is one of those passages of the German mind in which, whether owing to the beer or the tobacco, 
there is something so vague, cloudy, and floating, that it would be ‘caviare? to American readers. 
It would suit the ‘ English Opium-Eater,’ who tells us that after a thousand drops of the precious 
narcotic, he could even read Kant, and understand him; or fancy he could, which was perhaps as 
well. + + * We donot remember to have received the ‘ Loves of the Birds.’ . wedid, it has gone 
to the vast region of somewhere, and is quite beyond the reach of our hand. + + + ‘My First Gong’ 
has good points, but it is ‘ written to death.? Why will correspondents be so prolix? Interest is thus 
frittered away, and curiosity killed outright. The three foolscap pages of our contributor do not after 
all express so much as three lines of an English Magazine writer, who, speaking of the noise of the 
gong, says: ‘It sent up a sound as if it sold thunder by retail, and was now putting up a sixpence 
worth!’ + + * The lines on ‘ Crossing Lake Superior by Moonlight,’ in preceding pages, will attract 
attention. They are from a Ms. poem, portions of which we have been permitted to read; and if, 
when it shall appear entire, it does not find favor with the public, we shall have small confidence 
thereafter in our literary judgment. But, to employ a very novel phrase, Wous Verrons. + * * Our 
position that the Chinese edicts were inimitable, is not weakened, but rather strengthened by the labored 
effort of ‘Philo-Lin.’? Let the writer run his eye over the last imperial mandates received from China, 
They are in terms unlike their predecessors, but how infinitely Chinese! ‘ It is reported that on the 
sixth day the Tiger’s Gate was laid in ruins: now this intelligence has riven my very heart and liver! 
The English barbarians, also, taking occasion to enter far into the river with large forces, have advanced 
upon and attacked Woochung, near to Whampoa, wounding our great generals, and slaying our troops. 
Such wickedness and guilt as this it would be most difficult indeed for the waves of the ocean to wash 
out! I, the Emperor, have therefore specially summoned my imperial younger brother Meenfang, 
together with the high minister Hoo, to lead forth a grand army fifty thousand strong, and by journeying 
day and night, to repair to Canton with all haste ; and let the vengeance of Heaven be exhibited by not 
allowing a single English sail to return, but sweeping them clean from the face of the seas (shade of 
Vaw Tromp !) in order to fill my imperial mind with gratification. I will most peremptorily make an 
entire end of the whole of them, not allowing one barbarian to escape back to his country. KesHen, 
having received bribes, and hired troops not to fight, I order that he forthwith be cut in sunder at the 
waist! Decidedly these are the dreadful orders!’ Does Philo-Lin fancy this style can be imitated 
without the feeling that dictated it? Decidedly not. A confirmed opinion. Respect it. + * * Our 
correspondent ‘ Democritus’ says that he agrees with Frank .in, that a ‘ laugh is better than a groan, 
in any state of the market ;’ and begs, if we are of opinion with himself that ‘ an inch of mirth is worth 
an ell of moan,’ that his passage may be committed to the public. ‘ Man,’ says he, ‘is the only animal 
that can laugh. To laugh is one of the prerogatives of his nature. After a hearty laugh, he feels 
better ; he is better; more sociable, more friendly, more humane, more courteous, more benevolent ; 
has a better appetite, requires less physic, sleeps more sweetly, and has better dreams. ‘ Laugh and be 
fat,’ says the old adage. I never knew a fat man that was a melancholy one, nor a dyspeptic that was 
not. Melancholy is not only a consequence, it is often a cause of disease. A laugh gives exercise to 
a part of our system that requires it as much as any other, and yet that can get it in no other way. 
When we wish to take an airing, we resort to a carriage ; but if we wish to give our spirits an airing, 
a hearty laugh is the only vehicle. A man that has a hearty laugh for your trifles, is more agreeable 
than one who has a great many good things of his own. Gay people love him from sympathy, and 
grave people for the relief and relaxation which he brings to grave spirits. The thoughts of solitude 
are always grave. We run into company very benevolently to shoulder upon others the burden of 
ourselves. A laugh is to conversation what music is to rhyme ; it makes that pleasing which would 
otherwise often be silly. Unless a man sometimes utter nonsense, well seasoned with laughter to make 
it palatable, he forces upon you the severe duty of always being sensible in turn. He forces you to 
station a sentry on your thoughts, ani put them under guard, lest a silly one escape. You are com- 
pelled to think twice before you speak once, which reduces very much the occasions and the proba- 
bility of your ever speaking at all. Conversation thus becomes a task levied by society upon a man’s 
intellect, and instead of being an agreeable relaxation, becomes a severe study. Then, Vive la bagatelle! 
The good humor that gives birth to a hearty laugh infects a company with mirth; and Old Father 
Time, laying by for the moment his sithe, uses only his wings? + * * We regret that the first of 
a series of * Letters from Rome,’ from our esteemed correspondent, GeorGe WasHiIncTton GREENE, 
Esq., American Consul at the Eternal City, and ‘* The Day Dream of a Grocer,’ by Harry Franco, 
reached us too late for insertion in the present number. Both will appear in our next. The following 
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are among other articles filed for insertion, or awaiting consideration: ‘ The Pioneers,’ arf essay 
descriptive of some of the events and hardships in the life of a western settler ; ‘ My Father’s House,’ 
a New-England Sketch ; ‘ 4ve Maria ;’ Lines on the Loss of the Erie ; ‘ The Mariner’s Song on a Wintry 
Night,’ etc. ; ‘ Hiéron, or the Call to Rest;’ Lines to Trenton Falls; * Twenty Years ;’ ‘ Faces,’ an 
Essay. * * * * The Drama,’ and notices of several new works, including the beautiful Boston Token 
for 1842, the recent publications for the young, by the Messrs. APPLETON AnD Company, and the ‘ French 
and English Reading Book,’ published by Cotman, are unavoidably deferred until our next. + + * Sev- 
eral communications, from unknown correspondents, with heavy postages marked, remain in the post- 
office. One from Petersburgh, (Va.,) another from Saint Louis, and a third from Pittsburgh, we may 
especially mention. 


DiFRBRBAR YF RECORD, 


‘Tue American Ecrectic’ for September is well calculated ‘we do n’t think’ 
for general perusal by our countrymen. We have among other things the Epis- 
tole Samaritane, addressed to their brethren in England in 1672; ‘ Monumenti 
dell’ Egitto e della Nubia disegnati della Spedizione Scientifico-Literaria Toscana in 
Egitto;’ a review of the ‘ Seaow Low,’ from the Chinese, a work every way equal 
we are told to the Hung-Low-mum, in the Pihking dialect, so familiar to our country- 
men; a very profound article on the ‘Svea Rikets Hafder,’ by that well-known 
author, Erik Gustaf Gejer, Berattellser ur Svenska Historien ; Talvis’ recent book, 
‘Versuch einer Geschichtlichen characteristick der Volkslieder,’ is exceedingly 
rich; so too is the ‘ Entziklopeditcheska Leksikon :’ reference is also made to the 
‘Slovar’ of Snigerev, or rather that of the original projector, Balkhovirev, who 
should not be robbed of his laurels. We are favored with a notice also of ‘ Der 
Kampf des Reformirten und des Jesuistischen Katholicism,’ and several other very 
readable and entertaining works—to such as peruse and affect them. 


Harpers’ Famiry Lisrary.— No. 132 of Harpers’ ‘ Family Library ’ is a work 
upon the ‘Manners and Customs of the Japanese in the Nineteenth Century ;’ 
taken from the accounts of recent Dutch residents in Japan, and from the German 
work of Dr. Von Sirsotp. The publishers do not claim too much for the themes 
of this work, when they assume that ‘there is no people with any claims to civili- 
zation of who n so little is known as of the Japanese. Their policy in regard to 
foreigners is even more jealous and exclusive than that of the Chinese ; the Dutch 
being the only Europeans allowed to trade with them, and their intercourse being 
extremely limited, and subject to severe restrictions.’ Within the last two or three 
years several publications have appeared in Holland, by members of the Dutch 
factory, descriptive of the institutions, character, etc., of that most singular people. 
These however have not been translated, and this we are informed is the first 
attempt to present to the English or American reader a compendium of the curious 
and interesting facts which they contain. 


Cotonet TromeButt’s Lire ann Times.—The ‘ Autobiography, Reminiscences, 
and Letters of Joun TrumsButt, from 1756 to 1841,’ which we have heretofore 
mentioned as in the press, has been published by Messrs. Witry anp Putnam, 
New-York, and Mr. B. L. Hamien, New-Haven. We shall aim to do justice to 
the volume in an ensuing number. It is superbly executed, illustrated by numerous 
elegant engravings, and in its records replete with interest. We can do no more 
at the late hour at which the work reaches us than to recommend it to the public 
as a volume worthy of success, and well calculated to command it. 
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Revicion and THE State.— We tender acknowledgments to our friend the 
author for a copy of a handsome pamphlet, containing an Oration entitled ‘ Religion 
and the State, or Christianity the Safeguard of Civil Liberty,’ delivered before the 
members of St. Paul’s College and St. Ann’s Hall, College Point, on the 5th of 
July, by Joun Frepericx Scuréeper, D. D., Rector of St. Ann’s Hall, Flushing, 
(L. 1.) It isacomprehensive and well-written essay, evincing study and forcible 
rhetoric, and establishes and illustrates the following important principles: that Gop 
is the supreme ruler of men; that His will is the fountain of all Law; that the 
State is essentially dependent on Religion; that Christianity is the religion of our 
land; and that Christian Education is the best guaranty for the preservation and 
permanent continuance of our civil and religious liberty. To principles such as 
these, enforced and illustrated by the mind and pen of Dr. ScuréEpER, we scarcely 
need ask the attention of the moral and religious or even the general reader. The 
pamphlet, as we have had occasion to remark of other publications from the same 
press, is very neatly executed by Mr. Liycoxy, printer to the New-York colleges 
at Flushing. 


A Rare Worx.—We regret that the early period of the month at which the 
s! eets of this department of our Magazine pass to the press, has prevented a notice 
of a rare work from the pen of our correspondent, the popular author of ‘ The Pal- 
myra Letters.’ It is in two volumes, and is entitled ‘Julian, or Scenes in Judea.’ 
It will be enough to secure the attention of our readers to these admirable volumes 
to state, that the same glowing pencil which so vividly painted ancient Palmyra, 
has here depicted the scenes and events in Judea in the time of our Saviour ; 
bringing the past before us as in a solemn slow-moving panorama, with its time- 
hallowed incidents, the greatest and altogether the most important that the world 
ever saw. We shall take an early occasion to do these volumes more elaborate jus- 
tice ; and in the mean time commend them warmly to our readers. 


‘ Ba-a-a-n !’— Messrs. Witey anp Putnam have republished from the English 
edition, a ‘ Treatise on Sheep,’ with the best means for their improvement, general 
management, and the treatment of their diseases; with a chapter on wool and the wool 
trade, and another on the management of sheep in Australia. The author, Amprose 
Biack.ock, a surgeon of Dumfries, Scotland, has evidently a feeling sense of the 
interest of his subject, if we may judge from his motto, for which he is indebted to 
a Swedish proverb: ‘Sheep have golden feet, and wherever the print of them 
appears, the soil is turned into gold.’ Several good engravings, some of them col- 
ored, illustrate the ‘internal economy,’ modes of washing, shearing, etc., of that 
gentle animal which Joun Ranpotpu said he would go ten miles out of his way 
to kick. 


Tue Cueap Epition or Scort.—Mr. C. S. Francis, Broadway, who is giving 
to the public, in continuation of Parkerr’s well-known edition of the Waverley 
Novels, all the poetry of Sirk Water Scort, as well as Locxnart’s Life of the 
‘Northern Wizard,’ has just issued in a handsome form and on good paper the 
third volume of the ‘ Life,’ and two volumes comprising the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 
All who have secured copies of Parker’s edition, will serve their best interest by 
purchasing at the same small price the issues of Mr. Francis, which will thus form 
a complete library of the works of Scorr, with the best history of his life extant, or 
doubtless that could possibly be written. 
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BY JOHN BISCO, 
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